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Potes. 


PRECEDENCE IN CHURCH. 

The free and open church agitation, which has 
been increasing in strength for some years past, has 
been emphasized by the discussions in the recent 
Church Congress at Wakefield. There seems, 
however, to have been some haziness in the 
minds of the speakers as to the real state 
of the law on the subject. The general impres- 
sion appears to be, as expressed by Canon Trench, 
that “ parish churches being by the common law 
for the free use in common of all parishioners, 
the appropriation of seats and pews to certain 
parishioners, to the exclusion of others, was an in- 
vasion of the law as well as a hindrance to re- 
ligion.” 

This exposition of the law has lately received 
rather a rude shock from a high quarter. The 
churchwardens of St. Mary’s, Beverley, wishing 
to inaugurate the free and open system, put up a 
notice to that effect, but they received a communi- 
cation from their diocesan, the Archbishop of 
York, that their intended action was illegal, and 
that they are bound to assign the seats to the 
parishioners according to their degree. 

I am unable to give chapter and verse either 
from the canon or common law as to the legal 
aspect of the question, but I can furnish a few 
illustrations of the actual practice in bygone times. 
It is not very clear what was the arrangement 
before the Reformation, but in the sixteenth and 





seventeenth centuries we have abundant evidence 
of the system adopted in placing the parishioners 
in church during divine service. 

My illustrations are drawn from the Records of 
the Borough (now City) of Liverpool, a series of 
documents which present minute and graphic 
contemporary pictures of the daily life and 
manners and customs of the municipality during 
a period of several hundred years. 

The chartered boroughs of the Middle Ages, 
especially in remote districts, enjoyed an amount 
of self government to which the present day pre- 
sents no parallel. So long as the rights of the 
Crown were respected, the administration of the 
fiscal, judicial, criminal and social affairs of the 
community was left in their hands without inter- 
ference, except by an occasional writ of mandamus 
when they egregiously failed in their duty, ora 
writ of certiorari when they exceeded it. Amongst 
its multifarious functions, the Common Council 
regulated the ecclesiastical affairs, appointing the 
incumbents and the church officers, and directing 
the mode of conducting the services. 

In the year 1587 it appears from the records 
that the men and women occupied different sides 
of the church. Some disturbances having arisen 
in the female side, the following resolution was 
passed by the general Convocation of Burgesses in 
Common Hall assembled :— 

“1587, Deer, 10*».—It was ordained, concluded, and by 
the whole Assembly afvresaid agreed, That where[as] some 
controversy, contention, and variance hath been had and 
moved amongst divers women, as well the Baylives wives 
now being, as others whose husbands haue heretofore 
supplied the same office, and chiefly for and about their 
place of kneeling or sitting inthe church. That from hence- 
forth she whose husband is and hath been Mayor of this 
said town (to wit) the most ancient in that degree shall 
take her place to sit or kneel in the church in the upper- 
most form or place within the same nearest to M'* 
Maiores for the time being, and so consequently every 
one of them of that degree and calling to have her place, 
and so in degree one after another according to the suc- 
cession of her and their said husbands in the said office 
of Mayoralty aforesaid. And in like manner she whose 
husband is Bailiff for the time being shall have highest 
place in that form where they have been and are accus- 
tomed to be, and haue their kneeling; and she whose 
husband hath been the most ancient Bailiff the second 
place next unto her, and so every one in degree accord- 
ing to their calling as is above expressed and limited for 
the Aldermen's wives for their degrees. And if the 
forms be not sufficient and large enough to contain them 
all, then she whose husband was last offic’ or being 
youngest in office to remove unto some other convenient 
place which to her or them shall be appointed by the 
commandment of M' Mayor or his deputy; and this 
order to have continuance from henceforth.” 

This ordinance had reference only to the ladies, 

In 1628 we read :— 

“ January 12t»,—At a Port Moot, John Walker, 
Mayor, 

“Item, wee agree that Mr Maior and the Aldermen 
shall sit together in the Chancell where Mr Maior 
usually sitts upon payne of their fyne 
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“Item, wee agree that the Ballives and Ballive’s he agrees with Diez* in regarding as Bivipon, hide, 
we ae shall sit together in the longe forme next to Mr | 


faior’s, and for want of roome there wee order that a 
new benche shalbee made at the backe of that, for the 
other sort of Ballives Peers that want roome. 

“Wee agree that Mrs Maioresse and the rest of the 
Aldermen's wyves shall sit in the two upp" formes in the 
middle rowe in the Church, and the Ballives wyves shall 
all of them sit together in the formes next unto these 
two formes, 

“ Item, wee agree that the Ballives peeres shall weare 
their gownes to the Church ev’y Subboth day upon payne 
of their fyne.” 

Notwithstanding these regulations, disputes con- 
tinued to arise. 

In 1685 a further order was issued, from which 
it would seem that the division of the sexes was no 
longer insisted on :— 

“1685, November 18th. By the approbation of y* 
Reverend father in God John (Pearson) Lord Bishopp of 
this diocese it is ordered 

“That noe person under the degree of an Alderman 
shall sitt in the Ald" seate without license from Mr 
Maior and Chappell wardens. 

“That none under the degree of an Alderman’s wife 
shall sitt in y* seate next unto the Aldermen without 
licence, Kc. 

“That none under the degree of a Baylive’s peere 
shall sitt in the Baylive’s seates without licence, &c. 

“That none but the Baylive’s wives and widdows 
shall sitt in the seate next to the Aldermen’s wives 
without licence, Kc. 

“That none but housekeepers shall sitt in the seate on 
y* north side (‘twixt the pulpit and ye North doore) 
who are to be seated according to their qualitie and 


e. 

“That none but the wives and widdows of house- 
keepers shal! sitt in the seates ‘twixt the baylives 
wives and y¢ font without licence, &c, 

“ That all apprentices and servants shall sitt or stand 
in the alleys according to auncient custome.” 
Indications are here given that pews had been 
commenced, seats being mentioned, instead of 
forms or benches as before. 

A very few years afterwards, in 1692 and 1698, 
considerable wrangling occurred, and even legal 
proceedings were tuken respecting private interests 
in pews, which were assigned and conveyed as 
property, principally, but not entirely, in galleries 
which had been erected by virtue of faculties 
granted by the Diocesan Court, and thus the ex- 
clusive pew system gained the rights which are 
now slowly passing away. 

A Bill is to be introduced into the House of 
Commons in the ensuing session to settle the law 
of the question, which seems at present in a very 
unsatisfactory state. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


BUSKIN, 

Prof. Skeat derives this word from “ O.Du. 
borseken, a little purse (Hexham, 1660), dimin. of 
borse, a purse (id.)”; for he considers the Dutch 
broosken (Kilian also broseken)=buskin, to be a 
transposition of borseken. The ultimate derivation 





skin; and it is evident from this, and from what he 
says elsewhere in his article, that, in common, I 
should say, with most people, he is of opinion that 
buskins were originally made of leather. He then 
points out that the O.Fr. form of brodequin (now 
=buskin in French) was brosequin,t and refers, in 
support of this, to Génin’s edition of Palsgrave, 
where (in Du Guez’s grammar, about 1532) there 
is brousequin = buskin, and to broissequin in Gode- 
froy. Now, as he identifies these Old French words 
with the Dutch broosken (or broseken), I presume 
that he considers them also to be a corruption of 
borseken, little purse. But, as far as regards Gode- 
froy’s broissequin, this cannot possibly be derived 
from borseken or from broseken, for, so far from 
meaning purse or buskin, or having anything to do 
with leather, it means nothing else than a kind of 
woollen cloth! If, therefore, broissequin is the 
same word as buskin—which I with Mahn (in 
Webster), and virtually with Diez, believe to stand 
for bruskin§—as Prof. Skeat evidently believes 
(and I agree with him), then he must either give 
up broissequin or allow his derivation from broseken 
and borseken to be erroneous, as I believe it to be. 

My own opinion is that broissequin, which has 
for its variants (as given by Godefroy) broisquin, 
brussequin, brusquin (see notes f and §), and bro- 
dequin, and is the oldest form of our word with 
which we are at present acquainted (fourteenth 
century), first meant woollen cloth (as we are told 
by Godefroy); that then it came to mean buskin ;|| 
and that it ultimately went back with this mean- 
ing to Holland (whence it had originally come, as 
we shall see further on) under the form of bro- 
seken, for broseken appears to be a late word, not 
earlier than the sixteenth century (Kilian died 
1607), and is not found in Oudeman’s ‘ Mid. and 
O. Dutch Dict.’% 


* Diez (s.v. “* Borzacchino,” which is allowed by all 
to be the same word as Luskin) derives it from the 
Mid. Du. broseken (Kil.), which he regards as the dim. of 
broos, with the same meaning, whilst he thinks it pro- 
bable that broos is a transposition of byrsa, leather. 

+ Prof. Skeat says, “I do not observe that either 
Scheler or Littré mentions the important fact that F. 
brodequin was once spelt with s(ford).” Very true; 
but this important fact is mentioned by Ménage, La 
Curne, and Mahn (Webster, s.v. “‘ Brodekin, Brodequin’’). 

t Bruskeinn is given in Remacle's ‘ Wallon and French 
Dict.’ with the meaning of “ laine qui porte sa couleur.” 
In Forier’s ‘ Dict. Liégeois’ the word is spelt bruskenn., 

§ Prof. Skeat tells us, on the authority of Delboulle, 
that the form brosqusn is still kuown in French 

| Not necessarily buskin, as we now understand the 
word (=cothurnus), but a little boot or sock made, in 
the first instance, of woollen cloth. See note §, p. 363 
© Neither is broos found there. It seems to me that 
this word (see note *) was formed rather from browken 
(or broosken) than broseken from it. Thus broos is not 
given by Kilian himself, though the editor of the edition 
I have (1777) gives the plural /roozen in a note. Neither 


is it to be found in Sewel’s ‘ Dict.,’ though he has Lroos- 
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And now with regard to the origin of broisse- 
quin, &e. Iam sorry that I cannot do more than 
conjecture, but I will offer my conjecture for what 
it is worth. It is probable that broissequin came 
to France from Holland, because quin in French 
not infrequently represents the Dutch dim. ending 
ken, as in bouquin, mannequin, &c. And if we 
read Godefroy’s article carefully we shall find that 
in two of his quotations Brussels is mentioned in 
connexion with this cloth, as if it came especially 
from there. And that there was a special cloth 
made about that time at Brussels,and called in O.F. 
Brusselles, from the name of the town, may be seen 
from Ducange (s.v. “ Bruxellensis”). Now Brus- 
selles was also called Broisselles (see Roquefort 
and Godefroy in the second of the two quotations 
alluded to above), which is as like broissequin as 
brussequin (another form, see above) is like Brus- 
selles. I am inclined to believe, therefore, that brusse- 
quin is a French corruption of the Dutch or Flemish 
Brusselken (little Brussels); and, indeed, this 
corruption really only involves the dropping of au 
l, for the change of the dim. ending ken into quin 
in French is well known and admitted on all 
hands, as already stated. But until it can be 
shown that the Dutch or Flemish ever called this 
Brussels cloth Brusselken my conjecture remains 
only a conjecture. 

The change in French from bros(e)quin into the 
present form brodequin may perhaps be explained 
by the confusion which undoubtedly existed be- 
tween brodequin (when=a kind of cloth) and 
baudequin (baudekin),* another old French word, 
meaning “ riche drap de soie” (Godefroy).+ Thus, 
in a passage in Froissart (liv. iv. p. 348) the King 
Richard de Bordeaux is said to have been laid 
after his death in a “char (tout) couvert de brode- 
quin tout noir,” and this reading is accepted by 
La Curne, Littré, and Godefroy ; but in a note by 


kens=buskins. The word evidently never took root in 
Dutch. 

* The oldest examples given by Godefroy date from 
the fourteenth century, so that the word seems to be 
of about the same age as broissequin, &c. The English 
form was LawdeLyn (‘ Pr. Parv.’), The word comes from 
the Ital. Laldacchino, adj. from Baldacco—Bagdad, so 
that the meaning was first Bagdad cloth, and afterwards 
a canopy (baldachin in Eng.) made of this cloth. So 
here again we have acity giving its name to a cloth, 
only the tno in baldacchino ia probably (nay, almost 
certainly) derivative only, and not diminutive. Comp. 
also fartarine (‘Piers Plowman,’ B. xv. 224), a stuff 
named from Tartary (Skeat, Trans. Philolog. Soe., 
1885-6, p. 80, and Halliwell, who spells it Tartarin). 
Here again the ine or in probably denotes the origin 
only; still, compare these forms with Roquefort’s “ Tar- 
taire: sorte détoffe de Tartarie.’ Prussian leather, 
again, in England was called spruce (Skeat), See also 
note §, next col. 

+ The influence of this same word baudequin (and 
perhaps also of bootikin, see further op in text) may 
have led also to the dropping of the r in the English 
buskin. 


the editor of La Curne it is stated that there is 
another reading, baudequin.* At all events, we see 
from this passage that brosequin, &c., had assumed 
the form brodequin whilst it still meant cloth and 
before it had assumed the meaning of buskin. 

Ed. Miiller seems to be of opinion that buskin 
was developed out of a dim. of boot, but his ex- 
planation is very far-fetched.+ There was, how- 
ever, an Eng. dim. of boot, viz., bootikin (Nares); 
and in O.Fr. there was botequin (bottequin, bode- 
quin, baudekyn—Godefroy), which in its last two 
forms resembles the word baudequin (baudekin) 
which we have just been considering, and in its 
first two forms looks as if it came from botte= 
boot.[ But these old French forms really only 
mean a small boat, from the Flemish boot=boat, 
and so would=boatikin, if we had the word.§ 
I cannot discover that the O.Fr. bote (Mod. Fr. 
botte)=boot ever developed a dim. botequin or 
bottequin, for though perbaps of German origin, it 
was scarcely regarded as such, and so made its 
dim. in tne (bottine).|| 

We may conclude, therefore, that neither the 
Fr. botte nor the Eng. boot had, directly, anything 
to do with either brodequin or buskin. See notes 
+, col. 1, and { and ||, below. F, Cancer. 

Sydenham Hill. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SCOTTICISMS. 

I shall be glad of additions to the following 
sketch list of books and articles relating to 
Scotticisms :— 

* La Curne and Littré understand brodequin in this 
passage to mean leather (probably because brodequins= 
buskins were generally considered to have been made of 
leather), but Godefroy sticks to his meaning, cloth. 

+ It is boots-s+in, buts-kin, buskin, from assimilation of 
the dim. sin to shin. 

t The Scotch form of brodeguin—buskin is brotekin or 
brot:kin (Jamieson). 

S$ It is just possible that these forms Lodequin and baude- 
kyn—little boat, may also have had some influence in 
giving rise to or in establishing the d in the word brode- 
quin. For brodequin, in the early days of its application 
to a covering for the feet (Rabelais, sixteenth century), 
seems to have been especially applied to certain shoes 
with very long points (six inches to two feet, Littré, s. v. 
“ Poulaine”) turned up at the end like the prow or cut- 
water of a vessel. These shoes were also called souliers 
a poulaine (La Curne, s. v. ‘‘ Brodequin,” and Cotgrave), 
now souliers a& la poulaine; and poulaine, which un- 
doubtedly formerly meant Poland (Roquetort and Littré), 
and is thought by Littré to mean Poland also, or rather 
Polish skin or leather, when applied to these shoes, is 
still used of the cutwater of a vessel (but see Scheler, 
s.v.). A brodequin of this shape, therefore, must have 
been thought to be like a little boat or ship. Here 
again, also, we see that the name of a country is applied 
to leather coming from that country. See note *, col. 1. 

Since writing this, however, I have discovered that 
in Walloon botke:nmn (Remacle), or bottkenn (Forier), is 
used=both Lottine (little, or lady's, boot) and brodequin 
(buskin), so that here, at least, confusion has taken place 
between the two roots, 
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1752. Political Discourses. By David Hume. 
burgh. Appendix: a List of Scotticisms. 

1760. The Scots Magazine. Edinburgh, Vol, xxii, 
p. 686. Scotticiams. 

1761, The Aberdeen Magazine, Aberdeen, Vol. i. 
p. 104, Seotticisms 

1764. The Seots Magazine. Edinburgh. Vol. xxvi. 
p. 187. “The Table of Scotticisms corrected and en- 
larged ”’ (a letter signed Philologus) 

1771. Anima:versions upon the Elements of 
Criticism. By James Elphinstone, London. Appendix 
on Scotticiems, 

1779. Scotticisms, By Prof. James Beattie. Aber- 
deen. A pamphlet for the use of his students at Maris- 
chal College and University. 

1782, Observations on the Scottish Dialect, 
Sinclair, M.P. Lond n, 

1787. Scotticisms arranged in Alphabetical Order, By 


By John 


Prof. James Beattie. Edinburgh. 
1793. The Olio: being a Collection of Essays. By the 
late Francis Grose, F.A.S8, London, P. 105, “ Dialogue 


between a Traveller from London and a Waiter at a 
Scotch Inn,” P. 114, * Dialogue between an English- 
man and a Scotchman.” 

1799, Scotticisms, Vulgar Anglicisms, and Gram- 
matical Improprieties corrected, By Hugh Mitchell, 
A.M. Giasgow. 

1807. English Vocabulary, By William Angus, Glas- 
gow. List of Scotticisme, 

1812, A New System of English Grammar. By 
William Angus. Glasgow. Appendix: an extensive 
Collection of Scotticisms, Vulgar Anglicisms, &c.—Is 
this the first edition? 

1825. ‘The Scotsman’s Library. By James Mitchell, 
LL.D. London. P. 359, Scotticisms. 

1826. The Philosophical Works of David Hume. 
Edinburgh. Vol. i. p. exxv, Scotticisms, 

1842. English Grammar. Part Il. By A. J. D. 
D'Orsey. Edinburgh. List of Scotticisms. In Cham- 
bersa’s “* Educational Course.’’—Is this the first edition ? 

1847. Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. Edinburgh. 
New Series. Vol, vii. p. 401, Scotticisms and Solecisms. 

1555. Scotticisms Corrected, By J. F. Shaw. London, 

1861, Notes and (Jurrees, See nd Series "Vol xii. 
pp. 110, 155, 198, 255, 379. Scotticisms, ° rojected Work 
on.—To be written by Mr, D’Orsey. Did this appear ? 

1863. Notes and Queries. ‘Third Series. Vol. iv. 
pp. 225, 272. Seotticisms, Works on. 

An English Grammar. By Alexander Bain, M.A, 
London, List of Scotticisms. 

1871, Notes and Queries, Fourth Series. 
p- 159. Scotticisms in America. 

1879. A Higher English Grammar. By Alexander 
Bain, i. D. London, List of Scotticisms. 

1831. Transactions of the Philological Society, 1880- 
188]. .— lon. P. 106, On som Differences between 
the Speech ov Edinboro and Lond m. By T. B, Sprague, 


Scotticisms Arranged and Corrected. 


Mackie, M.A, Aberdeen, 
P. J. ANDERSON. 
, Aberdeen, 


Vol. vii, 


By Alexander 


2, East Craibstone Street 
Raitways.—There can be few e: wlier descriptions 
of an iron railway to be found than the following para- 
graph, which I cut out of the Universal Magazine 
for January, 1804. I think that it may be worth 
printing in exlenso. Having lived for some time 


in the neighbourhood of Bristol, I do not think that 
the projected scheme was ever carried out, at all 


| 
Edin- | events in its entirety. But on this head I should 


| be glad to be better informed :— 


** GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
“At a late meeting of the deputations from the 
Kennet and Avon, Wilts and Berks canals, and many 
gentlemen resident near Sodbury and Pucklechurch, 


| held at the White Hart, Bath, for the completion of the 





proposed Iron Railway from Coal-pit Heath, in the 
county of Gloucester, to the River Avon at Bitton, the 
advantages of such an undertaking were fully illustrated 
and explained by Mr. Hallet, by which it appeared 
that ita length would be ten miles and one furlong ; that 
its expences would not exceed 36,650/.; and that 100 
tons of coal, at least, exclusive of other articles and back 
carriage, would be daily carried, and produce a tonnage 
of 3,000/. per annum. The benefit of the undertaking to 
the inhabitants of Bath, the people on the lines of both 
canals, the owners of collieries, the proprietors of the 
Kennet and Avon, being admitted, it was proposed that 
the sum necessary for the purpose should be raised by 
subscription divided into 733 shares of 502. each ; that 
the undertaking should be wholly unconnected with the 
finances of any subsisting navigation; and its man- 
agement offered to the Mayor of Bath, or any gentleman 
of his appointment, and to deputies, being subscribers to 
the Kennet and Avon, Wilts and Berks navigations. 
“The Iron Railway from the Gloucestershire Col- 
lieries to the Bath River promises great advantages to 
the public, The great demand for coal in the city of 
Bath, and through an extent of country of above 100 
miles, with which the Railway will communicate by 
means of the Kennet and Avon, Wilts and Berks Canals, 
also affords the most flattering prospects to subscribers. 
The Sodbury and Pucklechurch coal is of a most excel- 
lent quality, and can be rendered at a very cheap rate, 
not only in the neighbourhood, but at the eastern ex- 
tremities of both canals, and must obtain the readiest 
sale for general use, though for particular purposes there 
will be a demand for as much of the Somersetshire coal 
as those collieries have been found able to supply. The 
smith’s coal, also, at Haul Lane, will have an easy and 
cheap conveyance to all parts of the country: this coal 
has the peculiar advantage of not occasioning the iron 
to blister, and is of a quality which is to be found in 
very few places in the kingdom. Not only the towns in 
the neighbourhood, and on the line of the canals, have a 
deep interest in the projected railway, but even the city 
of Salisbury, where coal is dearer than in any other part 
of the kingdom, though a place celebrated beyond any 
in the west of England for its works in the iron and steel 
branches, may feel the beneficial effects of it, as a rail- 
way may be easily extended from the Kennet and Avon 
Canal to that city, and coal rendered at a third less than 


the present price. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Book-pLaTe AND Inscription.—In a volume 
that has lately come into my possession is the 
book-plate of the ‘* Cavalier Francesco Vargas 
Macciucca.” It consists of the monogram C.F.V.M. 
on a shield borne on a cross of the order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, surmounted by the coronet of 
a marquess. The supporters are two naked 
Indians chained to a bench on which they are 
seated, each in front of a palm branch; and 
beneath is the name Caualier Francesco Vargas 
Macciucca. On the fly-leaf opposite is pasted a 
printed paper containing fifteen rules to be ob- 
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served by those who borrow books from his| 


library. They are new to me, and may be new 
to some of your readers :— 

“ Leges, Volumina ex Bibliotheca nostra commo- | dato 
accepta, lecturis. Secundum auspicia | lata Lictor Lege 
agito in Legirupionem, Mas | vel Foemina fuas, hac 
tibi lege, Codicis istius | usum, non interdicimus, 

“TI. Hune ne Mancipium ducito. Liber est: ne | 
igitur notis compungito. II. Ne coesim punctimve | 
ferito: hostis non est. III. Lineolis, intus, fo- | risve, 
quaquaversum, ducendis abstineto. IV.| Folium ne 
subigito, ne complicato, neve in rugas | cogito. V. ad 
oram conscribillare caveto. VI.| Atramentum ultra 
primum exesto: mori mavult | quam foedari, VII. 
Puroe tantum papyri Phi-| luram interserito. VIII. 
Alteri clanculum pa- | lamve ne commodato. 1X, Murem, 
tineam, | blattam, muscam, furunculum absterreto, X. 
| Ab aqua, oleo, igne, situ, illuvie arceto. | XI. Eodem 
utitor, non abutitor. XII. Legere, | et quaevis excerpere, 
fas esto. XIII, Perlectum, | apud te perennare ne sinito, 
XIV. Sartum te-| ctumq., prout tollis, reddito, XV. 
Qui faxis, | vel ignotus Amicorum albo adscribitor : qui 
se- | cus, vel notus eradetor, Has sibi, has aliis | prae- 
scribit leges in re sua, Ordinis Hyerosoli- | mitani Eques 
Franciscus Vargas Macciucca. | Quoi placeas annue, 
quoi minus, quid tibi | nostra tactio est? Facesse.” 


Wma. ©. 


Tue First Cotontat Partiament.—This met 
at Jamestown, Virginia, on July 30, 1619, and was 
called by Sir George Yeardley, the then newly-ap- 
pointed governor in the place of Sir Samuel Argall. 
The following is the full list of burgesses, extracted 
from the colonial records, and, as the first repre- 
sentative body of Englishmen that ever met in 
America, cannot fail to be interesting :— 

A List of the Members of the House of Burgesses at James- 
town, Virginia, July 30, 1619. 

For James Citty.—Captaine William Powell and En- 
signe Wm. Spense. 

For Charles Citty,—Samuel Sharpe and Samuel Jordan, 

For the Citty of Henricus.—Thomas Dowse and John 
Polentine. 

For Kiccowtan.—Captaine William Tucker and Wil- 
liam Capps. 

For Martin Brandon.—Mr, Thomas Davis and Mr. 
Robert Stacy. 

For Smythe’s hundred.—Captaine Thomas Graves and 
Mr. Walter Shelley. 

For Martin's hundred.—Mr. John Boys and John 
Jackson. 

For Argall’s Guiffe.—Mr, [Thomas] Pawlett and Mr. 
[ Edward } Gourgaing. 

For Flowerdieu hundred,— Ensigne { Edmund ) Rossing- 
ham and Mr. [ John] Jefferson. 

For Captaine Lawne’s Plantation.—Captain Chris- 


topher Lawne and En-igne [ ] Washer. 
For Captaine Warde's Piantation.—Captaine [ J 
Warde and Lieutenant [ ) Gibbes. 


Sir George Yeurdley, Knt., Governor and Captaine 
General. 

Mr. John Pory, Speaker of the General Assembly. 

Mr. John Twine (! Gwine }, Clerke of the General As- 
sembly. 

Mr. Thomas Pierse, the serjeant “standing at the 
barre.” 

Rev, Richard Buck, Chaplain. 


Most of these names are to be found in Hotten’s 
‘Original Lists of Emigrants,’ and it would be 





interesting to learn something more about these, 
the earliest colonial M.P.s. 

In connexion with the early colonization of Vir- 
ginia it is somewhat remarkable that so little 
seems to be known of Sir Thomas Dale, Sir Thomas 
Gates, and Sir George Yeardley, three of the first 
governors of the colony, and the central characters 
around whom so much of early Virginian history 
concentrates, An allusion to Gates is to be met 
with in the register of St. Mildred, Poultry, where, 
under date of April 24, 1626, is recorded the 
marriage of “Edwund Dawber, gentleman, of 
‘East Ingnham,’ in co. Norfolk, to Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Gates, of Holdinge, in 
co. Kent,” from which we gather that Gates was 
possibly of Kentish origin. Yeardley served as 
captain under Gates in the Low Countries, and 
had a brother Ralphe Yardley (or Yeardley), who 
was an “ Apothecary dwelling at the signe of the 
Hartychoke in Great Wood Street, London.” Of 
Dale I know nothing save what may be gathered 
from the ordinary colonial histories. 

W. D. Pink. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


Fievpine’s ‘Josern Anprews.’—At p. 85 of 
his ‘ Fielding’ Mr. Austin Dobson contrasts the 
popularity of ‘ Pamela’ with that of ‘ Joseph An- 
drews,’ and states that while the former speedily 
ran through four editions, it was six months be- 
fore Millar published the second and revised 
edition of the latter. In‘ N.& Q., 1" 5S. xi. 418, 
some extracts were published from Woodfall’s 
ledger, and amongst them the following account of 
‘ Joseph Andrews ’:— 

“ Feb. 15, 1741/2. History of the Adventures of Joseph 
An lrews, &e., 12mo., in 2 vols., No. 1500, with altera- 
tions 

“ May 31, 1742. The second edit. of Joseph Andrews, 
12mo., No. 2000, 27 shts,” 

It is clear from this that, whatever may have been 
the date of publication of the second edition, the 
printing was taken in hand about three months 
after the issue of the first : and as it is reasonable 
to suppose that the printing of the second edition 
was not begun until the first was nearly ex- 
hausted, the sale of fifteen hundred copies in three 
months was a favourable sign of popularity. A 
strict comparison cannot be made unless we know 
the number of copies of ‘ Pamela’ which were 
struck off in each edition of the book. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


Concers, A Booxsetting Purase.—There are 
a number of words and phrases that were com- 
monly employed by the old booksellers and 
stationers of this country that deserve to be placed 
on record in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ The word 
congers is a case in point, and differs from many 
others in not being likely to fall into utter desue- 
tude. It was the subject of some interesting re- 
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marks ond discussion that appeared in the Athe- 
num during January last. Mr. A. Hall set the 
ball rolling, so to speak, in re congers, and ex- 
pressed his opinion that it was a variant of con- 
gertes, meaning a coterie or “ring.” In American 
slang it indicates, according to the same writer, a 
company of publishers who keep all the advantages 
to themselves in a particular book, and shut out 
their brethren of the trade fromsuch. It has been 
used in a somewhat similar sense in this country 
for a long period, as all students of the literary 
history of the last century know. The fourth 
edition of Dr. Wells’s ‘ Antient and Modern Geo- 
graphy’ was published by an association of book- 
sellers who, about 1719, entered into an especial 
partnership for the purpose of printing some ex- 
pensive works, and styled themselves “ The Print- 
ing Conger” (Nichols, ‘Lit. Anec,’ i. 340). 
This company first consisted of R. Bonwicke, J. 


Walthoe, and T. Ward ; and, in 1736, of Bettes- | 


worth, Bonwicke, Ware, A, Ward, Osborne, and 
Wicksted. A second partnership of the same kind 
was formed at about the same period by Bettes- 
worth and Rivington, who called themselves “ The 
New Conger.” 

I must leave the discussion of its philological 


derivation and relations to some learned specialist | 


of ‘N. & Q.,’ and will content myself with in- 
dicating a few of the popular notions concerning 
the word, and references to it. Nichols says that 
“the term conger was supposed to have been at 
first applied to them [¢. ¢., the members of the com- 
pany, vide supra] invidiously, alluding to the 
Conger Eel, which is said to swallow the smaller 
fry; or it may possibly have been taken from 
congertes.” Charles Knight observes that Nichols 
does not explain whether the “smaller fry” were 
the minnows of bookselling or of authorship 
(‘ Shadows of the Old Booksellers,’ p. 248). That 
they refer, however, to the former is beyond ques- 
tion. An interesting reference to the word occurs 
in the first number of Colman and Thornton’s the 
Connoisseur (January 31, 1754). Dr. Johnson, in 
his ‘Dictionary’ (ed. 1755), defines the word 
thus :— 

“ Congeries, nf, [Latin]. A mass of small bodies 
heaped up together. ‘The air is nothing but a con- 
geries, or heap of small, and, for the most part, of 
flexible particles, of several sizes, and of all kinds of 
figures.’— Boyle,” 

Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary ’ (ed. 1766) has this entry: 


“Congre, conger (of congruere, L., to join together), | 


a society of booksellers who have a joint stock in 
trade or agree to print books in copartnership.” 
Ash’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1775) and Chambers'’s ‘ Cyclo- 
peedia ’ (1786), give similar definitions. 

I have an edition of Lord Kaim’s ‘ Sketches of 


the History of Man,’ which was “ printed for the | 


United Company of Booksellers ” (Dublin, 4 vols., 


1775), and this company was apparently a conyers. 184.) 


I should be glad of any information concerning 
| this particular association. W. Roserts. 


| Heamoor, Penzance, 
| 


Man tHe Creatore or CrircuMsTANCES.— 
Lord Byron says (‘ Don Juan,’ v. 17) :— 
Men are the sport of circumstances, when 
The circumstances seem the sport of men, 
Helvétius (‘ De l’Esprit,’ ii. 306) has it :— 
‘‘ Nous sommes uniquement ce que nous font les objets 
qui nous environnent.’ 
Can any of your readers go further back ? 
J. J. Fant, 
Teheran, Persia, 


Tappertit.—Some years ago the word tappetted 
was used in the lock trade in reference to the 
“steps” of keys. The similarity in the words 
leads me to think that Dickens may have had this 
term in his mind when naming Gabriel Varden’s 
| apprentice. W. G. Cuurcuer, 
| Stoke Newington, N. 


Byron: ‘Cuitpe Haroup.’—In a library which 
I lately visited, on referring to Byron’s ‘ Poems,’ 
| I found written on the margin the following cor- 
‘rection of the last line in stanza 180, ‘ Childe 
Harold,’ canto 4 :— 
| And dashest him again to earth :—lie there he may. 
| I find a similar misuse of the word lay in a 
poem called ‘The Adieu,’ in his occasional pieces, 
in verse x. 1, 4 :— 
| Where now my head must lay. 


R. E. E. W. 


Sun-ur.—Under date March 12, 1847, Long- 
fellow writes in his ‘ Journal’: 

“In the evening we read the newa from the seat of 
war (in Mexico). In a letter from Tampico to the 
N. C. Fayetteville I find the Anglo Saxon expression 
sun-up, for sunrise—‘ By sun-up, Patterson's regiment 
had left the encampment.’ This is the word used in 
the ‘Ode on the Battle of Brumanburgh,’ in the ‘ Saxon 
Chronicle ' (An. 938). Sua-down is a common expression 
in America. I did not know that sux-wp was still in the 
mouths of men.” 








Joun Cuurcuiny SIKEs, 
21, Endwell Road, Brockley, 8.E, 


Hac-ways.—This is a South Lincolnshire word, 
used by keepers, beaters, and sportsmen to signify 
the narrow winding paths that are cut through 
the undergrowth of a wood, to allow the shooters 
to get at the game. Whence the derivation of 
| hag as applied in this sense? Some years since, 
| one of your correspondents, in mentioning Frois- 
sart’s account of the battle of Crecy, and the 
use of haye or hag, as meaning hedge, also sug- 
gests that hag had a connexion with the Low 
German hacke, and included the idea of cutting. 
“Hag-ways” might, therefore, mean “ hedge- 
ways” or “‘cut-ways,” (Cf, ‘N. & Q.,’ 5™ S. x, 
Corssert Breve, 
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Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Date or Brrrn or Ricwarp, Duke or York, 
Szconp Son or Epwarp IV.— When and where 
was this unfortunate young prince born? French, 
without giving his authority, states (p. 209) that 
he was born August 17, 1472, and in a foot-note 
adds,—“ ‘The princes, Richard and George, were 
born at Shrewsbury, a town well affected to 
Edward IV.” (p. 209). In the ‘ Paston Letters,’ 
No. 692, dated April 30, 1472 (vol. iii. p. 40, 
edited by James Gairdner), is the following pas- 
sage :—“ The ()ween hadde chylde, a dowyhter, 
but late at Wyndesor ; ther off I trow ye hadde 
worde.” Now it is impossible that the queen 
should have had a child in April or in any 
previous month of that year if she had a son in 
August ; and as there was no daughter born 
between Cecily, born in 1468, and Anne, born in 
1474, it is evident that the writer of the letter, 
Sir John Paston, must have been mistaken if 
French’s date be correct. F. A. Marsuatt. 

8, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Nocrournat Noises.—Will any of your readers 
kindly state in your columns, with permission, 
what nocturnal noises are peculiar to Africa and 
America? Australia is remarkable for the ulula- 
tion of the wild turkey ; the plains of India for 
the cachinnation of the laughing byzna and the dis- 
cordant cry of the jackal ; and parts of the Hima- 
layahs for the incessant barking of the vigilant and 
unwearying sheep-dog. Sportsmen are familiar 
with the noises made by various animals at night ; 
but I refer, now, to those that may be heard from 
the homestead—the ordinary noises of the night. 
If the information could be extended with regard 
to countries other than those I have mentioned I 
should be additionally obliged. F. R. C. 


“En riure.”—Can any of your naval corre- 
spondents inform me the exact meaning of this 
term, and its derivation? As regards the first 
point, I have found it used in works treating of 
naval operations at the end of the last and the 
beginning of the present century in two different 
ways : (a) in speaking ofa vessel of war, generally 
a frigate, as “being en flute”—the impression I 
gathered in this case that the guns had been 
entirely or partially removed, perhaps to ensure 
greater stability or speed ; and (b) in reference to 
a merchant vessel or transport, as “armed en flute.” 
But in the latter instance another meaning must 
have been attached to the expression. Could it here 
have meant fitted with guns as a temporary 
cruiser? And as to the derivation, I have not 
been able to find the word in any French dic- 
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ann I have come across, I shall be also glad to 

learn the earliest date it is known to have been 

used. Autrrep Dowson. 
New Quay. 


MARRIAGE OF Wess Anp GILBERT.—Can any 
of your correspondents furnish me with the par 
ticulars of the marriage of Capt. Thomas Webb, 
Lieutenant of His Majesty’s 48th Foot, to Miss 
Gilbert, which was celebrated in 1772, or early in 
1773, by the Rev. John Fletcher, Vicar of Madeley, 
it is presumed at W andsworth, London, or Bris- 
lington, Bristol, including the names of the wit- 
nesses of the registry? In case no reply is 
furnished, may I respectfully ask where the 
duplicates of the entry may be inspected, and in 
what mode access to them may be obt: ained 2 

If any of your readers possess any authentic and 
unpublished materials—however limited—for the 
‘Life and Times of Capt. Webb,’ for whom a 
memorial volume is contemplated, they will greatly 
oblige the writer by communicating with him at 
once, when all expenses will be gladly defrayed. 

Joun T. Lockwoop. 

101, Windsor Road, Southport. 


Opticat ILtusion.—Many years ago I recollect 
seeing an engraving showing an arrangement of 
circles broken up into diamonds, squares, and 
other figures. By rapidly twisting in a circular 
direction the circles appeared to separately revolve. 
I wish to hear of old and recent examples of this 
illusion, and shall be grateful for direct replies, 
addressed to me at 50, Leadenhall Street. 

Ayprew W. Tuer. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


PassaGe 1n Brovenam Wantep.—Can any of 
your readers kindly give the reference to the 
place in Lord Brougham’s works where he states, 
or gives an opinion, that our parliamentary system, 
&c., may continue to exist until some leader is 
bold enough to seize the reins of government and 
of the sovereign power, and become, as it were, a 
dictator? This is the effect of the passage, but not 
the actual language. LL.D. 


‘Hommes Et Dievux.’— Can any reader of 
‘N. & QQ. tell me where I can procure a book 
with the above title ? Ricuarp EpGcumee, 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


ALPHABETICAL PropiEeM.—Is it possible to form 
a sentence, or group of sentences, composed of words 
containing the sounds of all the letters of the 
alphabet, repeating no letter and excluding abbre- 
viations, surnames, and foreign words? If I am 
not mistaken, the late Prof. A. De Morgan tried, 
but unsuccessfully, to solve the problem. 

H. LunpoRen. 


Toap AnD Lizarp on Tomss,—In the church 
of Bainton, East Yorkshire, there is a recumbent 
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effigy of a cross-legged knight (said to be Peter de 
Mauley) of thirteenth century date. A lizard 
bites the point of his shield and a toad covers the 
point of the sword, its head being towards the 
hilt. How are we to account for these reptiles in 
this position; and what is their signitication? 
They have no apparent connexion with the ar- 
— bearings of the knight. R. H. Barker. 
ull, 


Parish Recisters.—I am preparing a tran- 
script of my parish registers for the printer, and 
shall be glad of any hints as to the best form of 
publication and arrangement of matter. In par- 
ticular, should errors of spelling and contractions 
be retained ? J. H. Ettis. 


Epwarp Deane.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q” 
give me any information concerning Edward 
Deane, a lawyer in London in the early part of 
the seventeenth century? He was executor of 
the will of the rich Audley. What was his parent- 
age? Did he marry; if so, whom; and what issue 
did he leave, if any ? Joun Mac eay. 

Glasbury House, Clifton. 


Hitxian Beprorp, third son of Hilkiah Bed- 
ford, citizen and free stationer of London, was de- 
prived of his living (Wittering, Northamptonshire) 
and of his fellowship (St. John’s, Camb.) at the 
Revolution for refusing to take the oath of alle- 
ance to William and Mary. Hilkiah the younger 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, about 1723. I should be glad to 
know the name of his wife, to whom he was mar- 
ried in April, 1702, and also when his father was 
made free of his company, and when he died. 


J. 8. 


Genoa.—Can any one tell me of a book in which 
I should find the details of the internal squabbles 
of the Genoese between 1320 and 1346? I should 
prefer one in English ; but should there be no such 
work, should be glad to hear of the best in Italian 
or French. Any details about Genoa at this period 
would be most welcome to me. M. M. ©. 


Dante’s Davcuter.—Can any one give me the 
dates of the births of Dante Alighieri’s children, 
especially that of his youngest child and only 
daughter Beatrice ; also the exact year in which 
she entered the convent at Ravenna, and the year 
of Gemma Dante’s death? Any information about 
Beatrice would be most welcome. Is there a 
translation into English of Boccaccio’s ‘ Life of 
Dante’; and would it give such details ? 

M. M. C. 


T. Forster.—I have a highly finished pencil 
drawing of a portrait of Pepys. It is signed “T. 
Forster, delin., 75 [or 95].””. Who was Forster ? 

F, W. Cosens, 


Lewes. 





Pewrerers’ Marxs.—I want a reference to 
some book which explains the marks on old pewter. 
J. M. Cowpsr. 
Canterbury. 


Dr. Reirincer, Paysictan To EMPEROR OF 
Russta.—The Gent. Mag., July, 1763, contains an 
account of a memorial in Newington Church (near 
Hythe, Kent) to a Dr. Christopher Retteinger, or 
Reitinger, and remarks :— 

“ We may perhaps justly say with respect to his place 
of interment what Pope says of the insects that are 
sometimes found in amber— 

The things themselves are neither choice nor rare, 

We wonder how the Devil they came there.” 

The inscription, in Latin, sets forth that the doctor 
was principal physician to the Emperor of Russia, 
and that he was buried in Newington Church 
December 30, 1612, aged fifty-five, being a native 
of Hungary. I would express the same wonder- 
ment of a century back, namely, How came the 
doctor to be buried at Newington ; and is any- 
thing further known of him? R, J. Frxymore. 

Sandgate, Kent, 


Arportrium.—I should be obliged if any reader 
will tell me where, when, and by whom the follow- 
ing was printed :—‘ Arbortriu’ co’ | sanguinitatis, 
affinitatis, co | quationisq’...... dn’i| Nicasu de 
Voerda Mablinien’ &c. (Pro arboris co’mendato’e 
Sebastianus Brant | Epigramma). Did William 
de Machlinia of the Flete Brigge ever print in 
Mechlin ? Turopore Moore, 

Whips Cross, Walthamstow. 


“Experto crepe.”—This proverbial expression 
is given by Hazlitt in his ‘English Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases’ thus :—‘“ Experto crede Ro- 
berto.” He quotes no example of the use of it. 
In ‘ The New Foundling Hospital for Wit,’ pt. ii., 
1768, Appendix, p. 3, the phrase appears :— 

And thus a prebendary, 

By one bold vagary, 

Tho’ as I was saying, 

He would never get anything by praying, 

May sometimes a fortune acquire ; 

Believe me.— Exyperto 

Crede Roberto, 
Why Roberto? Perhaps some of your readers can 
explain the allusion. Virgil has (‘A%o.,’ xi. 283) : 
“ Experto credite.” I thought that he was re- 
sponsible for the expression. 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


‘A Dictionary or Kisses.’—According to a 
writer in the Aldine Magazine, 1839, a work 
under the above title was contemplated by Mr. 
Jermyn, of Southwold, in Suffolk. It was to be 
of an exceedingly elaborate character, and, con- 
sidering that it had occupied, as it was said, more 
than thirty years of the life of its author, there 
can be little doubt of the extent of the project. 
I am anxious to know if the work was ever com- 
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pleted and published, as the correspondent who | 
favoured the Aldine Magazine with a ‘‘ specimen 
sheet” was in doubt on the point himself. Per- 
haps some of your correspondents can enlighten 
me on this matter, and, if not published, can in- 
form me if the MS. in still in existence. 
KEARLEY. 


Sisson.—The thirty thousand tracts that are 
now in the British Museum were once in the 
hands of Henry Sisson, druggist, on Ludgate Hill. 
He is said to have been related to the original col- 
lector, who was the bookseller Tomlinson. Can 
I find anything about Sisson ? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


“A Mopern Pytnacorean.”—Can any one tel! 
me who was the author of ‘ The Book of Aphorisms, 
by a Modern Pythayorean, published (Glasgow, 
W. R. M'Phun) 1834? Many of the aphorisms 
were originally published in Fraser's Magazine. 

W. H. K. Whieur. 


Plymouth. 


Tar Kiyo’s Patent Exrirep.—I have a seal 
bearing in the centre a boar’s head erased, and over 
it a six-pointed star with the above lettering run- 
ning round it. Can any of your readers state the 
circumstances which necessitated the use of this 
seal ? W. A. C. 


Bromsgrove. 


James Gisss, Ancnitect: Wittiam Hocartn. 
—Did William Hogarth ever paint miniatures 
on ivory! I have a very fine miniature of 
Gibbs, said to have been painted by him for the 
Beefsteak Club. J. C. J. 


*Lucy’s Frirtine.’—Will any of your readers 
kindly inform me in what work I can find published 
Laidlaw’s exquisite ballad called ‘Lucy’s Flitting’? 

Morris Hupson. 


Paropy Waytep.—Can you tell me where I 
can get a parody, ‘The House —y Jack built, for 
Children of a Larger Growth’? A line or two 
which I remember will serve to identify it to any 
of your readers who may be able to give me the 
required information. It begins :— 
Behold the mansion 
Swift upreared to Jack ; 
See the malt stored 
In many an ample sack. 





BR. G. ¥. 


Shepherd's Bush, 


Sir WitvtiaAm Mannock: J. Coorrr.—I shall 
be extremely obliged to any one who can tell me 
where I can see a portrait of Sir Wm. Mannock. 
At p. 206 of Grainger a mezzotint of him is men- 
tioned, after J. Cooper. A notice is said to be | 
mentioned in Horace Walpole’s ‘History of | 
Painters.’ Can a correspondent supply the refer- | 
ence ? IQS. | 

' 


Gassenp.—Where can I find a summary of the 
writings of Pierre Gassend, called Gassendi even 
in the ‘Dict.’ of Moreri! Gibbon, with the 
curious rhetorical twist he loved, called him the 
most philosophical of the learned and the most 
learned of the philosophical men of his age. If 
that were stated strictly it would go near to mean 
that he was not so learned as some and not so 
philosophic as others of his time, but that he 
averaged well amongst both. Moreri writes as 
follows :—‘‘ De Sainte Marthe, la Mothe le Vayer, 
Ménage, Sorbiére, Rocoles, Vossius, Hobbes, de 
Maroles, Riccioli, Bouche, Magnan, Mersenne, 
Lorenzo Cresso, et grand nombre d'autres auteurs 
parlent de lui avec éloge.” 

Can anybody, better read than myself, refer me, 
with chapter and verse, to what any of these men 
have said about Gassend? 1 know what is given 
by Brucker and Pope Blount’s ‘ Censura.’ 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Writing on Sanp.—Lingard, the historian, in 
his ‘ New Version of the Four Gospels,’ has this 
note on John viii. 6 :—‘* ‘ Wrote with his finger 
on the ground.’ This will remind the reader of 
the Eastern custom of writing with the finger on 
sand.” What does this custom precisely denote ? 

Grorce Noster. 

142, Upper Brook Street, Manchester. 


PatriarcuaL Lonoevity.—Can any one give 
me a reference to a very able article, published 
many years ago (I think in Fraser’s Magazine) on 
this curious and puzzling subject ; or to any other 
books or papers treating thereof? The great 
ages to which ‘‘the world’s grey fathers” are 
recorded to have attained seem to have dimi- 
nished very suddenly to the more familiar span of 
human existence. Harry Leroy Tempce. 





Replies. 


POETS WHO HAVE MENTIONED THEIR OW 
NAMES. 
(7 §. ii, 226.) 

The value of such a list is not very evident, 
unless it is desired to compile statistics as to the 
personal vanity of the poets, But your corre- 
spondent may like to add to his list some in- 
stances from the old French poets, with whom 
the practice is very common. The following are 
only such as at the moment I remember. There 
are doubtless many others, if it is worth hunting 
them up :— 

Huon Le Roy:— 

En ce Lay du Vair Palefroi 
Orrez le sens Huon Leroi, 

Jean de Meung, continuator of the ‘Roman de 

la Rose’: 
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Puis viendra Jehan Clopinel, 
Au cuer jolif, au cors isnel, 
Qui nestra sor Loire 4 Méung. 
Robert Wace: In both the ‘ Roman de Rou,’ 
and * Le Brut d’Angleterre.’ 
Rutebeuf, trouvére du XIII™ siécle : In many 
ens, 
Chandos Herald: In his rhymed chronicle, 
* Le Prince Noir.’ 
Besides two of suspected authenticity :— 
Guillaume de Tudela: In the ‘ Croisade contre 
les Albigeois.’ 
“*Turoldus ”: In the ‘Chanson de Roland ”:— 
Ci falt la geste que Turoldus declinet. 
Among English poets your correspondent has 
not noticed Thomas Hoccleve,“ disciple of Chaucer.” 


The following brief list may perhaps be accept- 
able to Mr. Boucnter :— 

The Earl of Surrey: In ‘An Epitaph on Clere.’ 

Congreve: In his ‘ Epigram on the Sickness 
of Madam Mobun and M* Congreve.’ 

The Earl of Rochester, in a juvenile poem ad- 
dressed to the king on his restoration, alludes to 
himself by his name Wilmot. 

Swift: No lessthan eight times in ‘The Author 
upon Himself,’ and five times in his paraphrase 
of Horace, bk. i. ep. vii. 

Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, alludes to him- 
self by his title in ‘The Election of a Poet 
Laureat.’ 

Prior, in an extempore epitaph, gives his own 
name in full, and frequently elsewhere calls him- 
relf Matthew and Mat. 

Churchill : Over and over again in ‘ Gotham.’ 
Also in ‘ The Candidate’ and ‘The Journey.’ 

Goldsmith : In ‘ Retaliation.’ 

Lamb: In one of bis sonnets. 

Byron: In the mock letter from Murray to 
Dr. Polidori. 

Leigh Hunt, I know, mentions his own name, 
but his poems are not at hand for reference. 


N. H. Hunter. 


I am able to add two more to my long list 
at the above reference. Thomas Heywood, in 
his ‘ Hierarchie of Angels’ (see Charles Lamb’s 
* Specimens of English Dramatic Poets’) says :— 

1 hold he loves me best that calls me Tom. 

Prior also mentions his own pame, 

JonaTHan Bovenier. 


Matthew Prior, in ‘For my own Monument,’ 
calls himself Matt four times; but in the ‘ Epi- 
taph Extempore’ he uses his full name :— 

Nobles and heralds, by your leave, 

Here lies what once was Matthew Prior, 
The son of Adam and of Eve; 

Can Stuart or Nassau claim higher? 

Dean Swift, in ‘ Verses on his own Death,’ so 
bitterly sad and so sadly true, says :— 
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Now Curll his shop, from rubbish drains 
Three genuine tomes of Swift’s remains 
Again :— 
The Dean is dead (pray, what is tramps 
Then Lord have mercy on his soul ! 
(Ladies, 1 ll venture for the vole.) 
Six deans, they sxy, must bear the pall. 
(I wish | knew what king to call), &c. 
Cuarvorte G. Bocer. 
St. Saviour’s, 


To this list may be added :— 

Jas. Russell Lowell: In ‘A Fable for Critics.’ 

Dean Swift: In ‘Lines on the Death of Dr. 
Swift’ and ‘An Inventory of Goods on Lending 
a House to the Bishop of Meath.’ 

Walt Whitman mentions his own name in 
several places, I believe, but I have not his works 
at band for reference. Herpert H. Savon. 

Rossendale. 


Of modern poets Walt Whitman, the author of 

* Leaves of Grass,’ stands first in this little piece 

of poetic vanity. In a poem entitled ‘Salut au 

Monde,’ and beginning, “ O, take my hand, Walt 

Whitman,” he repeats his own name several times. 
Ropsert F, Garviner. 


Skelton mentions his own name several times in 
his ‘ Crowne of Lawrel.’ Lydgate in his prologue 
to ‘ The Historie of the Siege of Thebes,’ Occleve 
in the introduction to his ‘Fall of Princes,’ and Lay- 
amon in the opening lines of the ‘ Brut,’ speak of 
themselves by name. E. 5. A. 


Robert Browning : — 
And, Robert Browning, you writer of plays, 
Here 's a subject made to your hand. 
‘A Light Woman,’ stanza xiv. 
‘Poems,’ 1870, vol. iv. p. 220. T. W. Carson. 
Dublin. 
Shakespeare names himself as ‘* Will” in son- 
nets cxxxv., cxxxvi., and cxliii, M. Damanr. 


Martial, Epigr. i. 1, has :— 
Hic est quem legis ille quem requiris, 
Toto notus in orbe Martialis. 


Jonn W. Bone. 
| Very many contributors supply the same instances. | 





Krecer: Srevt (7™ S. ii. 268).—I am afraid 
the historical evidence asked for by your corre- 
spondent Deryiret will be in the opposite direc- 
tion from that which he anticipates. 

Epeler is not the representative of Lat. expellere, 
| nor is it derived from a classical source. Hrpello 


| was represented in French down to the sixteenth 
| century by expeller, when, probably from the con- 
| fusion between expeller and épelvr, the form ez- 
| pulser, with the same meaning, was adopted from 
| Low Latin expulsare (see Littré, sub voc.). 

Epeler, anciently éspeler, is of purely Teutonic 
origin, and is a borrowed word in French. The 
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letter s before a consonant in the beginning and | 
middle of words is usually eliminated. So speler, | 
or espeler, as it was formerly written, became | 
épeler. Spell and spill are found in all the Ger- | 
wan and Norse families, with a variety of mean- 
ings :—Gothic: spill, sage, puvOos ; spilda, a writ- | 
ing-table, tevaxidvov; spillon, to narrate, dujyeo- 
Oar. Old Ger.: spellen, buchstabiren ; sprit, a 
flake, from spalten, findere, to cleave. Old Norse: 
spjall, a spell, a saying ; spil, a tablet ; spilda, a 
flake. A.-S.: spell, a narration, a charm. The 
‘Promptorium Parvalorum’ gives spellare, sillabi- 
cator; spelke, fissula. In the ‘Ormulum ’ we read— 
The posstless forenn sone anan 
Till hathene follc to spellenn. 
and again— 
Thurrh that tegg taldenn spel/ off himm 
And off hiss Goddcunndnesse. 

In this variety of meanings there must have been 
some original central idea from which they all have 
radiated. This seems to be that of division, 
separation, cleavage. Fick (‘ Vergleich. Warter- 
buch’) gives as radicals spaldan, to cleave, and 
spella, sage, fabel. Graff (‘Althochdeutsch. Sprach- 
schatz ’) connects spalt with Sansk. sphal, dissilire. 

To spell may, then, mean to separate words into 
their constituent elements, Ger. buchstabiren. This, 
however, is only a modern application of the word, 
and was certainly not the meaning anciently. We 
know that all the terms connected with writing 
and reading, codex, liber, book, volume, &c., were 
derived originally from the materials employed, 
and we may reasonably expect to find the same 
analogy in the present instance. 

A spalt in the old Teutonic was something split 
off, divided. In Notker’s translation of the Psalms 
we read, ‘An demo spalte des roten meres ” (“ For 
whom he divided the Red Sea”). So spaltiga was 
a splinter. That such splinters were used for 
writing on there can be no doubt. The alrunes 
described by Tacitus exactly answer the description. 
In the dawn of literature everything connected with 
writing was looked upon as a charm, a mystery, 
viewed with awe, especially as being almost limited 
to the priestly caste. Buchstab we know was origin- 
ally a wooden staff, which has come to mean simply 
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a letter. So there is every reason to believe the 
spalt or splinter, when covered with runes, or | 
mysterious letters, became a spell to charm with, | 
or a spell of narration or story. 

Spell must not be confounded with A.-S. spilen; 
Ger. spielen, ludere, to play; nor with A.-S. spillen, 
Old Ger. spildenn, to spill, spoil, pour out. 

The radicals in primitive speech were few in | 
number, and have to be carefully discriminated. 

J. A. Picroy. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


The derivation of the English verb to spell and | 
the French ¢peler, from the Latin expellere, is more 
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ingenious than true. The words have nothing to 
do with one another. The likeness to the eye 
and to the ear, as is commonly the case, is mis- 
leading. Both the Eaglish and the French words 
come from an old Teutonic root, which we have in 
the O.H.G. spellon and the A.-S. spellian, to tell, 
to recount, and so to tell the separate letters 
of a word. Littré, sub voc., says: “ Du sens 
general d’expliquer, espeler a passé au sens par- 
ticulier de nommer les letters.” The initial e in 
épeler is not a survival of an initial ex, as in écluse 
aqua exclusa, étrange—exlraneus, épouvanter = 
expaventare; but is an example of that phonetic 
law by which, to facilitate pronunciation, 4 vowel 
is prefixed to a word beginning with an s and 
another consonant. In derivates from the Latin 
this is of very frequent occurrence, the s being 
usually absorbed, ¢.g, sc: école=schola; écu= 
scutum ; écrire=scribere; with st: étoille=stella ; 
étang=stagnum; état =status; and with sp: épice 
= species; éponge=spongia, époux=sponsus. It is 
common also in derivatives from Teutonic roots, 
e.g., écharpe=scherbe, échoppe=schoppen, epier= 
spehen, and finally épeler = spellon. 

The derivation of spell given by Mr. WeEpo- 
wood from spell or spill, a splinter or thin slip of 
wood employed by teachers to point out the letters 
to children learning to spell, is erroneous. The 
true form of the noun is not spell, but speld, con- 
nected with spalten, to cleave. E. VeNnaBLEs. 


Firesuirs (7 §. ii. 267).—The introduction to 
the tract called ‘‘‘ Certain Advertisements out of 
Ireland concerning the Losses and Distresses hap- 
pened to the Spanish Navy upon the West Coasts 
of Ireland,’ &v., imprinted at London, by J. Van- 
trollier, for Richard Field, 1588,” concludes in these 
words :— 

“ Upon this occasion, a universal joy overapread every 
true-born English countenance; and after publick thanks 
to God, the state endeavoured to perpetuate its happiness 
to posterity, by a medal, representing a navy flying away, 
with the inscription,‘ Venit, vidit, fugit’; and by another, 
bearing ships on fire, and a navy routed, with this inserip- 
tion, ‘ Dux foemina fucti’; ascribing the first invention of 
fire-ships to the Queen herself. For, as my Historian ex- 
pressly voucheth, ‘ By her commandment, the Admiral 
took eight of the worst ships, and dressed them with 
wild-fire, pitcb,and rosin, and filled them full of brimstone, 
and some other matter fit for fire; and these, being set 
on fire were, secretly in the night, by the help of the 
wind, set full upon the Spanish fleet, as they lay at 


| anchor, which so surprised the enemy, that each ship, 


striving to secure itself from the danger, broke loose, and 
threw them all into confusion, and so separated the whole 
fleet, that they never more united to any purpose.’ And 
certainly, had not that gracious Queen been fired with 
divine zeal, she could never have so effectually provided a 
means to destroy that part of the enemies’ fleet by fire, 


| of which God was determined to destroy the other part 


by water, Well then may we say, ‘ This was the Lord’s 

doing, and it was marvellous in our eyes,’ Ps, cxviii.’ 
Another tract, “ Imprinted at London by Thomas 

Orwin for Thomas Gilbert, dwelling in Fleet Street, 
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near to the sign of the Castle, 1588,” gives the 
“‘ Orders set down by the Duke of Medina, Lord 
General of the King’s Fleet, to be observed in the 
Voyage towards England.” 

For accounts of this expedition see Watson’s 
* History of Philip IT., the author having carefully 
compared the foreign historians Grotius, Meterin, 
Campana, Ferreras, and Thuanus’; also Camden, 
the appendix to Strype’s ‘ Annals’ (third vol.), 
and Bishop Carleton’s ‘Thankful Remembrancer.’ 

Strype speaks of a poem in blank verse called 
* Elizabetha Triumphans’ as containing the fullest 
account of the expedition. The author’s name was 
T. Aske. Constance Rosse... 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


‘Games most 1x User’ (7 §, ii. 307).—If Dr. 
Nicuotson will refer to ‘N. & Q.,’ 6 S. ix. 381, 
he will find all that I can say about this little 
book, and that is not worth repeating here. The 
author of the book was Charles Cotton. It is the 
same as the first part of ‘The Compleat Gamester’ 
of 1721, except the title and table of contents. 
Lowndes dates it 1690, but that I have shown to 
be necessarily incorrect. I shall be very glad if 
any one can date the book more precisely. Mean- 
while I say 1721. To the press of J. Morphew, 
near Stationers’ Hall, we owe the first edition 
(1713) of Jeremy Collier’s ‘Essay upon Gaming, 
in a Dialogue between Callimachus and Dolo- 
medes,’ and, for all I know, other editions of the 
same. Jutian MarsHat.t, 


The ‘ Country Gentleman’s Courant’ was printed 
for John Morphew in October, 1706, I also find 
his name among the subscribers to indemnify Mr. 
William Boyer, of White Fryars, whose printing 
office was destroyed by fire on January 30, 1712. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


I have ‘A Comment on the History of Tom 
Thumb,’ “ printed by J. Morphew, near Stationers’ 
Hall, 1711, price 3d.” Wo. Freevove. 

Bury St, Edmunds. 


Joun Smita (7™ S. ii. 48, 134, 295).—I am 
asked by T. C. why I call John Smith, the author 
of ‘The Patriarchal Sabbath,’ the “Curate of 
Scammonden.” The authority is the entry of his 
burial in the parish register, which is printed in 
‘Extracts from the Diary of Robert Meeke,’ 
1874, pp. 82-83. That he was not a Noncon- 
formist is evident from the title of his book, ‘ The 
Doctrine of the Church of England concerning the 
Lord’s Day or Sunday-Sabbath, as it is laid down 
in the Liturgy, Catechism, and Book of Homilies, 
Vindicated, &c. If T. C. will examine the refer- 
ences previously given, he will find the confusion 
of Matthew and John Smith by Canon Parkinson 
pointed out and explained. The fact of the name 
of a Halifax or Manchester publisher appearing 





on the title-page of a book does not necessarily 

imply that the writer is a local author, Instances 

to the contrary will readily occur; but as John 

Smith’s birthplace is unknown, he may have been 

connected either with Halifax, Bolton, Manchester, 

or Huddersfield. Wittiam E, A, Axon. 
Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


Oxen as Beasts or Lanour (7* §. ii. 266, 317). 
—W. C. B. asks, Are any oxen so used in England 
now? Yes, they are. I myself have within the 
last few years seen oxen at plough in Devonshire 
and in the parts of Gloucestershire about Ciren- 
cester ; and only the other day I heard from farm- 
ing folk worthy of credit that oxen are still used 
at plough, either by themselves or along with 
horses, in Warwickshire and, I think, in Stafford- 
shire also. For strength and quiet endurance 
oxen are, I believe, better than horses at such 
work, especially on heavy land. But there is one 
“ great denial ” about them: in hot weather if they 
are attacked by the fly they become ungovernable ; 
they will drag the plough through stout hedges or 
into deep ponds—any where to escape that abomin- 
able insect—and the strongest ploughman cannot 
stop them. I do not think I have ever of late 
years seen oxen drawing any burden along the 
roads in England. 

On the Continent oxen are still largely used 
both in the field and on the roads. Not so much, 
perhaps, in France as they used to be, but every- 
where in Germany, in Switzerland, in Austria, in 
Italy. I have seen oxen dragging across the Talfer 
Bridge the fresh grapes of this year’s vintage. I 
have seen a woman, all alone, ploughing with one 
yoke of oxen at Sempach ; and she was but one of 
many such plowers. A. J. 


Oxen may constantly be seen in parts of Sussex 
employed in drawing waggons and in ploughing 
the land. In the district running south from 
Tunbridge Wells to Bexhill they are so employed, 
as I myself have seen. In the last century the 
roads about Petworth were so heavy and bad that 
it took Prince George of Denmark, who went 
there to meet Charles III. of Spain, six hours to 
get over the last nine miles. Oxen were then 
generally used to draw carriages, and, Murray 
states in his ‘ Handbook,’ “ may still be seen em- 
ployed as beasts of draught as well as in plough- 
ing.” J. Sranpisn Haty. 


Oxen are still generally used for ploughing on 
the South Downs. This may be due to absence of 
the reason assigned by W. C. B. for their disuse 
elsewhere, viz, ‘‘the growth of hedges after the 
enclosures.” J. H. Rounp. 

Brighton, 


I well remember, when I was first sent up to 


London to school in 1830, seeing cattle employed 
as beasts of draught and in ploughing in the open 
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fields which then extended between Romford and 
Ilford, and from Ilford to Stratford, in Essex. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 
[ Very many correspondents are thanked for instances 
of the employment of oxen. } 


*Lorp Utttn’s Daventer’ (7" §. ii, 204).—If 
Sir Wittiam Fraser will refer to the ‘ Hand- 
book for Scotland’ (p. 248, ed. 1883), I think he 
will find a satisfactory explanation of the enigma. 
I subjoin the passage, which occurs in the descrip- 
tion of the Island of Mull: “‘ Ulva (Norse Ulf-ey 
= Wolf isle) lies at the mouth of Loch Gyle, or 
Keal: the scene of T. Campbell’s poem of ‘ Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter.’” Joun Murray, Jun. 

50, Albemarle Street. 


Hoop's Poems (7 §S. ii. 309).—The ‘ Cigar’ 
appeared in the ‘Comic Annual’ for 1833. See 
the ‘Works of Thomas Hood’ (1871), vol. vi. 
pp. 257, 274-6. No date is given to ‘The Sweep’s 
Complaint,’ which appears in the second volume 
of the same collection, pp. 167-173. 

G. F. R. B. 


Dr. Bevis (7" S. ii. 245, 313).—I beg to assure 
8. L. L. that I am well acquainted with the great 
ability of the writer of the account of Dr. Bevis in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography’; neither ability, 
however, nor care can secure from occasional error, 
as every one accustomed to writing is painfully 
aware. But 8. L. L. states that the date and place 
of birth were obtained from unpublished memo- 
randa which “are, as a rule, autobiograpbic ; they 
were immediately derived from the person whose 
life is set forth.” Surely it is very singular that 
Horsfall should not have been acquainted with 
his friend's autobiographical notes, but should 
have transmitted a memoir to Bernoulli giving 
the date of his birth two years in error, and its 
place in a locality distant so far from the right one 
as is Salisbury from Tenby. 

It is somewhat unfortunate, however, that the 
memoir does not, so far as I am aware, exist in 
English, in which, I presume, it was originally 
written; in the ‘Recueil’ it is in French. On 
the other hand, if the Rawlinson MSS. contain 
an autobiographical account of Bevis, I submit 
that the whole of this ought to be published ; 
otherwise reference to it is like using the testi- 
mony of a witness who cannot be cross-examined. 
Are we to understand that it is in his own 
handwriting ? 

E. L. G. will perhaps be “ surprised to hear” 
that I have myself been at Old Sarum. I was 
there in the dusk of an evening whilst staying a 
few days at Salisbury several years ago. Though 
alone, I was not so frightened as the famous 
diarist, nor, indeed, did I notice cause for self- 
gratulation on my superior courage. But surely 





Bevis might have been born at Stratford and 
called itOld Sarum as the name of the parliamentary 
borough (save the mark !), and therefore better 
known place. A correspondent of yours, by the 
way (‘N. & Q,,’ 3°¢S, ii. 358), makes an amusing 
mistake about this S:ratford, apparently confound- 
ing it with Stratford-on-Avon. Hutton’s ‘ Mathe- 
matical Dictionary’ gives “ near Old Sarum” as 
the place of Bevis’s birth. 

In conclusion, I may remark that Horsfall’s 
name is spelt with a superfluous ¢ at the end of 
the first syllable in the ‘ Recueil.’ It gives the 
date of his death correctly as November 6, 1771. 
In Thomson’s ‘ History of the Royal Society’ it is 
given as November 26; but I have compared this 
with the obituary in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
that year, which has November 6. The point is 
one on which an autobiographical memoir is not 
likely to throw any light. W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 


Puitanturopist (7" §. ii, 209, 233).—I am 
unable to supply Mr. Wuiresipk with the 
name of the English benefactor to his native 
town which he asks for ; but let me express my 
hope that his promised work on “ philanthropy” 
will not omit to mention the good deeds of Theo- 
doret, the celebrated Bishop of Cyrrhus (in the 
present pachalik of Aleppo) in the fifth century, 
towards the city of which he so reluctantly under- 
took the episcopal oversight. 

When put upon his defence by the accusations 
brought against him by his bitter theological an- 
tagonists—Cyril and his crew, “My slanderers 
compel me to speak,” he writes, He thus recounts 
his good deeds for a disagreeable, uncongenial 
place he could not pretend to like:— 

‘*T have erected from my ecclesiastical revenues public 
porticos ; I have built two bridges on the largest scale ; 
I have provided baths for the people ; I found the city 
without supply from the river, and I furnished an aque- 
duct, so that water was as abundant as it had been scarce 
hitherto.”"—Ep. Ixxxi. 

EpmunpD VENABLES. 


The enclosed cutting from the Hibernian Maga- 
zine, October, 1786, gives a fairly satisfactory 
answer to Mr. Wuiresibr’s question :— 


“ The town of Contarf, which is at present one of the 
most convenient places of public resort for sea-bathing, 
having suffered greatly by the want of fresh water, a 
young gentleman who resides there, a Mr. Weekes, after 
a considerable expence, has conveyed a stream of excel- 
lent water from the high lands, through his ground to the 
town, To render this of general utility, he has built an 
aqueduct extending several hundred yards to the public 
road, and also continued it »cross the road, to a large 
reservoir which he buiit on the beach, which is enclosed, 
and furnished with valves to carry off the overflowing 
of the water. This reservoir supplies two pumps at a 
convenient distance for the use of the public, with copper 
vessels for passengers to drink. To one of these pumps, 
which is constructed on the principles of a fountain, with 
a brass cock, &c., is affixed machinery, and conveys the 
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water along a commodious wharf, which extends several 
hundred feet towards the sea; at the end are tackle and 
hooks to sling water casks for the use of shipping, and 
a leather tube and brass cocks to fill them, which is done 
with singular ease and expedition. Thus the water is 
actually conveyed into ships and boats. without either 
labour or expence, in a manner we believe never be- 
fore attempted for the convenience of shipping in any 
harbcur. He has also erected several ranges of piles of 
timber, parallel to this wharf, which serve as break- 
waters, and protect the embankment of the beach, by 
preventing land gravel being thrown on shore by the 
tide. This extensive work, of such real benefit to the 
public, has been continued and completed with amazing 
perseverance, at the private expence of Mr. Weekes. 
An uncommon instance of public spirit, at a period when 
folly and dissipation reign with such absolute sway.” 


W. J. Lawrence. 
Vice-Apmirat Sir Taomas Canpier (7™ §, 
ii. 189).—I believe this gentleman’s son was the 
late Mr, Candler, of Morton Pinkney Manor, 
Northamptonshire, and husband of the late 
Baroness Sempill, who died recently. Mr. Cand- 
ler’s Irish estate was at Callan, co. Kilkenny. 
They had no family, and I am sorry I cannot sug- 
gest where any memoirs of his father are to be 
found. Perhaps a line to the rector or vicar of 

Morton Pinkney might elicit some information. 

F.S.A. Scot. 


Tue Name Ore (7* S. ii. 269).—This surname 
is purely Old Norse or Icelandic. Orri is the moor- 
fowl (Tetrao tetrix), and was applied as an appella- 
tive or personal name, in the same way as Bird, 
Dove, Falcon in English. Eystein Orri led the 
Danes at the battle of Stanford Bridge. Hence 
any fierce onslaught is in Icelandic called Orra- 
hrid (Orr's attack). The name came into Eogland 
with the Danes, Consult Vigfusson, sub voc. 

J. A. Picton, 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


From Orr, co. Kirkcudbright, prop. Urr, bounded 
by the Urr (=water) on the west, a name cor- 
rupted down by the Kelts from vdwp. 

R. 58. Caaryock. 

This name is said by Lower to be derived from 
Urr, or Orr, a parish in Kirkeudbrightshire. 

ViLTonivs. 


Farr at Accrincton (7 §, ii. 288).—J. T. R. 
will probably find that before the style was altered 
this fair was held just before St. James’s Day, 
and that, instead of altering the date of the fair to 
suit the new style, the good people of Accrington 
kept it according to the old style. A similar 
practice prevails at Wellingborough. Before 1752 
the fair there was held on St. Luke’s Day (Octo- 
ber 18) ; now it is held on October 29—that is, 
old St. Luke’s Day. J. M. Cowper. 

Canterbury. 


_ Livery or Serstn (7 §. ii, 167, 258, 332):—It 
is a mere delusion to assume that the twisting of a 





rush round the edge of a seal had anything to do 
with livery of seisin, or that anything symbolical 
was indicated, It was a mere fashion, which came in 
about the reign of Henry VI. and went out about 
the reign of Henry VII.—a mere fad. 

The earliest instance I have met with of a charter 
sealed with a strawed sealed is one dated Oct. 24, 
1439, wherein Robert Wyot,clerk,and Richard Fre- 
ton, both of Rougham, co. Norfolk, give to Robert 
Cooper, Henry Thoresby, Mayor of Lynn, and 
others, a messuage and two closes in Roughaw. 
Wyot’s seal is strawed, Freton’s is not. 

On Sept. 26, 1488, Michael Fysshe and Ella, 
his wife, Richard Wenlocke and Margaret, bis 
wife, convey to Richard Swaffham, vicar of Roug- 
ham, and others, a messuage, &c., in Rougham. 
The first two have strawed seals, the others have not. 

On March 9, 1492, Thomas Smith and William 
Wronge, of Rougham, convey to Thomas Whitefoot 
and others a messuage, &c. Thomas Smith’s seal 
is strawed, Wronge’s is not. 

On March 1, 15i1, William Yelverton, of Roug- 
ham, grants a lease for fourteen years of certain 
pastures in Rougham to the Prior of Castleacre, re- 
taining the right of feeding twenty sheep upon 
the land, and reserving the right of killing the 
rabbits, &c. His seal is strawed. This is the 
latest charter I have ever seen with a strawed seal 
so far as I remember. 

I used to have a theory that the insertion of the 
rush or straw around the rim of the seal was meant, 
in the first instance, to prevent the seal from rub- 
bing and to protect the impression from obliteration, 
but I no longer think so, Any one who has 
given much attention to this class of documents 
must know that the seals of the earliest charters 
are very large and the wax very good. About 
Henry III.’s time a fashion came in to use a vil- 
lainously bad white wax, which flaked abominably 
and is now very dusty. I think this did not last 
very long—say half a century at a guess. The 
white wax was superseded by a very much better 
green wax, which was as good as any wax need be, 
the impressions made upon it retaining their sharp 
ness as no other wax I know can compare with. 
Last of all came the red wax, and with it the 
seals generally decrease in size and depth, till at last 
they diminish to mere tiny signet rings. It might 
be worth tie while of some one who has the oppor- 
tunity to go into this subject. With the hundred 
thousand charters at the British Museum at his 
command, @ young man might in a few months 
construct a very fair theory, and help his fellow 
creatures to arrive approximately at the date of many 
an early charter by the seal alone when other evt- 
dence was wanting. Avoustus Jessorr. 


CusToMS CONNECTED WITH THE Piacve (7" 8S, 
ii. 229).—I have just come across another instance 
of searchers of infected persons during the Plague 
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being compelled to carry red wands. In a letter 
written to the Lords of theCouncil in October, 1606, 
the Lord Mayor quotes the following order, recently | 
made :—‘“‘ That every infected house should be | 
warded and kept with two sufficient watchmen, | 
suffering no persons to go more out of the said | 
house, nor no searchers to go abroad without a | 
redd roade in their hand.” See ‘ Remembrancia,’ | 
index. I trust that some further light may be 
thrown on this custom, and that those with access 
to municipal archives will send me notice of any 
orders wade during Plague visitations. 
H. R. Piomer. 
9, Torbay Road, Willesden Lane. 





Tue ‘Dustin Penny Journav’ (7" §. ii. 288). 
—The first number of this journal is dated June 30, 
1832, the last number (vol. iv., No. 208) June 25, 
1836. The editor, in a notice “To our Readers ” 
in the fourth volume, gives his reasons for termi- 
nating his labours. There is no reissue of this 

journal dated 1841 in the British Museum, and 
the date in the bookseller’s catalogue was probably 
& misprint. G. F. R. B. 


This periodical is complete in 4 vols. The Irish 
Penny Journal is complete in 1 vol. ; it concluded 
in June, 1841, and is doubtless the volume to 
which Tnorp refers. It contains much useful 
matter concerning Irish topography, folk-lore, &c , 
and is a desirable addition to the library of any 
one interested in Irish matters, when condition 
a“ price are satisfactory, W. H. Parrerson. 

belfast. 


This periodical, of which I possess a copy, was 
commenced June 30, 1832, and finished June 25, 
1836. The Irish Penny Journal was _ issued 
weekly between June, 1840, and June, 1841. 
This probably is the magazine referred to by 
your correspondent. For a list of Irish literary 
periodicals published between 1730 and 1865 see 
*N. & Q.,’ 3" 8. ix. 425. 

Everard Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Miniatures (7® §, ii. 108, 237).—In looking 
through some numbers of ‘ N. & Q.’ I see an article 
re Chalons, If the writer of the query would care 
to see three other miniature portraits by the same 
artist, he can do so by addressing this correspondent. 
I say the same artist, for, although there may have 
been several of the name of Chalon exhibiting about 
the time mentioned, A. E. Chalons was the only 
one of that name who painted miniature portraits, 
for which he was especially noted. Two of the 
three I allude to are Lady Byron’s daughter, Lady 
Lovelace, and Byron’s Maid of Athens ; the third 
is open to doubt, it being either Lady Jersey or 
the Countess of Blessington, but most probably 
the former. Rita Fox. 


‘Meetinc or GaLLANTs AT AN OrpINaRY’ 
(7 S. ii. 208, 277).— May I offer a probably very 
wild solution of “ Quarter-Jackes, Leaven”? A 
quarter jack clock was striking eleven (!), too late 
probably, to venture out to an ordinary. 


F.S.A.Scot. 


Bogish.—* Underlings and bogish sottes”= 
“* Bogge. Bold, forward, sawcy. (South country 
word.) A very bog fellow.”—Grose’s ‘ Provincial 
Glossary,’ 1787. H. G. GriFringoore. 


Wearine Harts 1x Cuvrca (7 §. i. 189, 251, 
373, 458; ii. 272, 355).—Skull caps are common on 
the heads of those who attend service regularly at 
Westminster Abbey. I have seen three there on 
one day sometimes, and felt that the draughts ex- 
cused the practice. : 


‘Sone or tae Inrivuenza’ (7 §, ii. 348).— 
If H. N. G. B. will turn to p. 86 of ‘ Puck on 
Pegasus,’ by H. Cholmondeley Pennell, fourth edi- 
tion, 1863, he will find ‘ Lay of the Deserted In- 
fluenzed, commencing 

Ho, doe, doe! I shall dever see her bore ! 
which is evidently the song he is inquiring for. 
W. E. Layton. 


Ipswich. 


Pecuurark Worps rounp In Heywoop AND 
Dekker (7™ §, ii. 124, 233, 258). —Cotgrave has : 
“Rebarbatif, grim, stern, soure; austere, severe, 
froward, rude, or harsh of conversation.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Tirte oF Ecmont (7™ §. ii. 9, 78, 137, 218, 
334).—It is a curious coincidence if (as Lapy 
Russet, an accurate annotator, says) the Counts 
Egmont and the Irish Earls of Egmont derived 
from a common ancestor, for there can be no doubt 
that the latter took their title of earldom from 
their property and residence, so called, in the county 
Cork. 

Egmont is a townland of some four hundred 
and eighty acres (Irish) in the parish of Churchtown 
and barony of Orrery, three and a half miles from 
Buttevant. Somerset H. 


Reep (7" §. ii. 168, 216).—The following, from 
my collection of fly-leaves, may assist Mr. Warp 
in solving his question where this eminent man 
was born. It is at the head of an entry of the 
births, &c., of all the children of Isaac Reed’s 
father, under the latter’s signature, “Ex libris 
Isaaci Reed”; and, although it neither mentions 
place of birth nor of baptism, it supplies the name 
of the minister who baptized, and the parish may 
thus be traced :— 

“My son Isaac was born on Fryday, the first of 
January, 1741-2, at half an hour past five of the clock 
in the afternoon, and was baptized on the Sunday follow- 
ing by the Reverend Mr. Howard,” 





1, Capel Terrace, Forest Gate, E. 


There are subsequent full entries of the births, 
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baptisms, and in two instances deaths, of other 
children, all in the parish of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
West, either by Mr. Gibbons, the vicar, or his 
curate; but unless it can be shown that Mr. Howard 
officiated in that parish the eldest son Isaac must 
have been born outside of it. I have another fly- 
leaf in the latter’s handwriting, which is a pleasing 
memorial of filial respect. It runs thus :— 


“Teaac Reed. _df/at, 51.—20t» Auguat, 1793. This is 
the only book (Woollaston’s ‘ Religion of Nature,’ 1731, 
4to., see Catal. Bibl. Reed, No. 859) I now possess which 
belonged to my Father, whose memory is wholly lost (I 
believe at this moment) except to myself. To him 
nothing that can be now said can be of the least import- 
ance, but should this volume reach future times the pre- 
sent possessor of it feels an exultation in the recollection 
that he was the son of a man whose precepts he can say 
at this period he never lost sight of, whose principles (he 
speaks with confidence) were those of undeviating recti- 
tude, and whose approbation, could he flatter himself 
with it, would be a source of satisfaction which is not to 
be described. It is only to be felt.” 

Frepk. Henpriks. 

Linden Gardens, W. 


Monastic Names (7 §. ii. 48, 154, 269).— 
Acting upon the suggestion of Mr. Jonn W. 
Bons, I have looked into Martene (‘De Antiquis 
Monachorum Ritibus’) and find him to say as 
follows :— 

“Decimo. His omnibus addenda est antiqua apud 
Monachos novitiis seculi nomen immutandi consuetudo, 
quam videre est in vita 8. Dosithei nu. 6 qui in Monasterio 
admiesus, et Dorotheo erudiendus ab Abbute cum fuisset 
traditus, Boll. 23 Febr. tune ille (suscepit ipsum, cum 
guadio, et secum nabuit in valetudinario, atque Dositheum 
appellavit), Clarius in vita 8S. Leonis Luce num. 8. 
Boll. 1. Mart. quem Christophorus Abbas Mulensis 
Monasterii in Calabria (festinavit sancte Conversionis 
habitu induere, et juxta ejusdem Monuasterii ritum im- 
ponitur ei nomen Lucas), ut ibidem legitur; et in vita 
8S. Philureti, Boll. 6. April qui in szculo appellatus 
Philippus, post susceptum habitum Basilianum, Philaretus 
nuncupatus est, Idem etiam apud nostras in usu fuisse 
colligitur ex vita 8. Walfridi Abbatis Palatioli n. 6, sac. 3, 
part 1, ubi Monachum Gimfridum nomine habuisse 
dicitur, qui infantulus a ee Hieronymus voca- 
batur. Ita 8. Lullo ab Euba Abbate pronomen Jetel, 
impositum est, quod ejus in memoriam revocat Anony- 
mus, quidam ipsius amicus in epistola, que inter Boni- 
facianas est 88” (Martene, lib, v., cap. ii. sect. 27). 
From this I think it is pretty clear that the custom 
alluded to is really one of very ancient date, and 
long anterior to the Reformation. As to the periods 
in which the persons above mentioned lived I can 
give no account, Most likely some of your corre- 
spondents more learned in such matters may be 
able to furnish us with reliable information. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

P.S.—At what date it became the rule in Eng- 
land it is, perhaps, not easy to determine, but that 
it prevailed at a very early one is a fact beyond 
all question. Take the case of SS. Fabricius and 
Boniface. The former, whose baptismal name was 
Sucath, born (according to Dugdale) a.p. 361, had 





his name changed twice : first by Germanus into 
Magonius, and afterwards by Pope Celestine I, 
into Fabricius. He was the founder and first abbot 
of Glastonbury. Boniface, born at Crediton, in 
Devonshire, about a.p. 700, took this name on 
entering a monastery at Exeter, his baptismal 
name being Winfrid. Bede speaks of him as 
** Bonifacius, qui et Vinfridus.” 


Rosin Hoop (7™ §. ii. 268).—The following 
quotations from Colman & Thornton’s Connoisseur 
(No. 1 was published Jan. 31, 1754) will sufficiently 
answer this query :— 

“At the Robin Hood Alehouse in Butcher Row, 
near Temple Bar.’’—No. 17. 

“I went the other night to the Robin Hood, where 
it is usual for the advocates against religion to assemble 
and openly avow their infidelity.”—No. 9. 

“At the Robin Hood I am a politician, a logician, 
a@ geometrician...... or anything —but an atheist.”"—No. 1 

“There is no grace or excellence in oratory but is 
displayed in the Robin Hood Society to the greatest 
advantage.""—No. 35. 

“He never troubles himself about the order or sub- 
stance of what he delivers, but waves his hand, tosses 
his head, abounds in several new and beautiful gestures, 
and from the beginning of his speech to the end of it 
takes no care but to set it off with action.”"—/d, 

I note that it is not even mentioned in the account 
of Butcher’s Row in ‘ Old and New London.’ The 
above quotations effectually determine the position, 
aim, and customs of the Robin Hood Society. 

A. M. Gaver. 


See Forster's ‘Life of Goldsmith, bk. iii. 
chap. vi.; Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ chap. viii. p. 69 
(Bell, 1876) ; and Prior’s ‘ Life of Burke’ for par- 
ticulars of this celebrated “ discussion forum” and 
its associations. 

Epwarv H. Marsuati, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Srroncpow (7" S. ii. 126, 264).—The state- 
ment that this nobleman was not in very pros- 
perous circumstances when he took part in the 
desperate adventure of invading Ireland, appears 
to be a generally received one. Leland says he 
was 
“ distinguished as well by his military genius as by his 
station and alliances, attended by a powerful train of 
followers, whose affections be had gained by his courtesy 
and generosity; but, estranged from the royal favour, 
retired and disengaged, his fortune dissipated, his dis- 
tresses urgent, and his prospects gloomy.” 

Later on he describes him as being :— 

“ Neglected by his prince, oppressed by his necessities, 
and flattered by the prospect of valuable xcquisitions in 
Ireland ” (‘ Histury of Ireland,’ by Dr, Leland, vol, i. 
ed. 1814). 

Moore alludes to him thus :— 

“Richard de Clare, Earl of Pembroke, surnamed, as 
his father had been before him, Strongbow, was, at this 
time, at Bristol; and in his brave nature, muniticent 
spirit and ruined fortunes, combined all that was likely 
to stimulate as well as to adorn a course of war and 
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adventure” (‘History of Ireland,’ by Thomas Moore, 
vol, ii. p, 209, ed, 1837). 

Haverty’s well-known compilation also represents 
Strongbow as being 

“of a brave and enterprising spirit, and of a ruined 
fortune " (p. 249, ed, 1860). 

O'Mahony, oddly enough, in a foot-note descriptive 
of the earl’s family makes use of the word “ nick- 
name,” to which Lysart so justly objects :— 

“He bore the nickname of Strongbow, a cognomen* 
which his father had borne before him. He was a man 
of ruined fortunes, and of a daring, adventurous, and 
unscrupulous spirit,” &c. (0’Mahony’s translation of 
Dr. Keating's ‘ History of Ireland from the Earliest 
Period to the English Invasion,’ ed, 1866, New York). 
Dr. Lingard finally calls Strongbow 
“a nobleman of ruined fortunes and in disgrace with 
his sovereign” (‘ History of England,’ vol. ii. p, 91, ed 
1874). 

On the other hand, however, neither Keating nor 
O'Halloran touches on the ‘‘ruined fortunes” of 
this gallant soldier ; indeed, in their accounts and 
in most of those from which the above extracts 
are taken he stands out prominently as a leader of 
men. Dermot of Leinster evidently recognized the 
influence he exercised by his anxiety to have 
Strongbow in person on his side. 

W. J. Buckwey. 


Was Hovpein Lert-wanvep ? (7" §. ii. 287.) 
—The following extract from F. E. Bunnétt’s 
translation of Dr. Woltmann’s ‘ Holbein and His 
Times’ (1872) may be of interest to Curnpert 
Bevre:— 

‘In the year 1543 Holbein painted again his own 
portrait, as it appears in the miniature in the possession 
of the Duke of Buccleugh in London, which is scarcely 
the original, but an old and perhaps contemporaneous 
copy; the same portrait also appears in the engravings 
of Vosterman and Hollar, though in both it is to be 
seen from the opposite side...... Holbein appears in 
simple black undress attire, wearing a round cap of the 
same colour; both hands are seen, and the right is 
holding a pencil.” —P. 450. 

G. F. R. B. 


The passage from Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes’ to 
which Curupert Bepe, after Horace Smith, 
refers will supply as full an anawer, probably, as is 
ready to hand to the query : 

“There is a tradition that he painted with his left 
hand, like the Roman knight Turpilius; but this is 
contradicted by one of his own portraits that was in 
the Arundelian collection and came to Lord Stafford, 
in which he holds his pencil in his right hand ” (p. 47, 


Lond., 1872 
Ev. Marsuatu, 


Curusert Bepe’s first query is perhaps sufi 
ciently replied to by Pilkington in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ 1770, p. 291, for which he gives sixty-four 
authorities, The second query is replied to by me 
under * Holbein,’ 7™ 8. i. 58. Besides Holbein, 


* Qy. agnomen, 


Cornelius Kettel, Nicholas “Mignard, Mozzo of 
Antwerp, Antonio dal Sole, and John Jouvenet, 
Pilkington enumerates as all working with the 
left hand, mentioning others who worked equally 
well with either. Harotp Ma et, Col. 


Branks (7" §. ii. 105, 198, 271 ).—One of these 
obsolete instruments of punishment is preserved at 
the Shrewsbury Police Court. It consists of an 
iron hoop to encircle the neck, with an arch to 
enclose the bead, and a plate to enter the mouth 
und restrain the tongue, It is said to have been 
used so recently as the year 1807. Branks are also 
preserved at the Oswestry Workhouse and among 
the relics of the Oswestry Corporation. An old 
inmate of the workhouse, who died some time 
ago, stated that she had seen the branks there 
used about sixty years before unon one Mary 
Jones, whose alleged offence was that of “ mobbing 
the steward.” £0. H. Brierwey. 

Western Mail, Cardiff, 


Sr. Paut’s Day (7 §. ii. 266).—The full ver- 
sion of the en quoted by your correspondent 
is :— 

If the day of St. Paul be clere, 

Then shall betide a happy yeere : 

If it do chaunce to snow or raine, 

Then shall be deare all kinds of graine : 

But if the winde then bee alofte, 

Warres shall vex this realme full ofte : 

And if the cloudes make dark the sky, 

Both neate and fowle this yeere shall die. 
For similar verses in various languages vide 
Swainson’s ‘ Weather Folk-lore,’ pp. 34-6. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Samvuet Taytor (7™ §, ii. 308).—His name 
appears in the * Biographical Dictionary of Living 
Authors’ (1816), where he is described as the 
author of ‘ Angling in all its Branches reduced to 
a Complete Science,’ in three parts, 8vo., 1801, 
and of ‘An Essay on Short Hand Writing,’ 8vo., 
1801. Watt, however, assigus these books to two 
different Samuel Taylors, and gives 1789 and 1811 
as the dates of the shorthand essays. Asa matter of 
fact it would appear that the dates of the first four 
editions of ‘ An Essay intended to establish a Stan- 
dard for an Universal System of Stenography, or 
Shorthand Writing,’ &c., were 1786, 1794, 1801, 
1807. The title of the last edition is altered to ‘ An 
Universal System of Stenograpby, or Shorthand 
Writing ; intended to establish a Standard for 
this ingenious and useful Science,’ &c. As in the 
first edition, the author is described as being “ many 
years Professor, and Teacher of the Science at Ox- 
ford and the Universities of Scotland and Ireland.” 
G. F. BR. B. 


Sociat Position or THE CLERGY IN THE 
Seventeenta Century (7™ §. ii. 241, 313).— 
Delighted to see HermMenTRUDE’s remark on the 





lady’s maid of the above period. And this not 
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merely because it gets rid of a misconception 
among most of Macaulay’s readers—possibly also 
a misconception existing in the author’s own mind 
—but also because it gets rid of a popular miscon- 
ception of a Shakespearian incident. Though 
Maria was not intended to be the Countess Olivia's 
equal either in birth or education, yet I think that 
Shakespeare never intended us to suppose that 
sot-like Sir Toby Belch had made a contemptible 
misalliance. Favourably disposed towards both, be- 
cause both had shown up Sir Andrew Aguecheek and 
Malvolio, he gives Sir Toby the best possible chance 
of an amendment of life, and of a home of which 
the worst that can be said is (though it be the best 
for him) that the grey mare is the better horse. 
Br, Nicotson. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
The Curiosities of Aleand Beer. By John Bickerdyke. 
(Field & Tuer.) 
Ir is difficult to overestimate the influence over our 
literature of ale and beer. In spite of the influence of 
Puritan protest and ascetic legislation the English heart 
has gladdened over the national drink, and its praise has 
been sung wherever the English language has extended. 
Against wine and against spirituous liquors the preacher 
might fulminate with a chance of obtaining hearing and 
belief. John Barleycorn has, however, been held, as 
Iago declared of wine, “a good familiar creature if it 
be well used,” and has helped us to triumph at sea and 
on land over Roman Catholicism and wooden shoes and 
republicanism, and whatever other evila our neighbours 
of the other side the Channel! have prepared for our 
correction. It isa happy inspiration of Mr. Bickerdyke 
to collect what is most significant in past literature in 
praise of ale, and what is most curious in records of 
punishment of the excess into which ale may betray, 
and of the sophistication of the beverage by dishonest 
brewers, with other matter generally that bears upon 
the questions of brewing and drinking. Not surprising is 
it to hear that he has been overburdened with matter, 
and that a chief difficulty has been that of compression. 
He has disposed his materials with considerable in- 
genuity and writes in vivacious style The result is the 
production of what he calls ‘‘an entertaining history,” 
which is quickened and illustrated by the reproduction 
of quaint designs from old and half-forgotten volumes, 
The book has thus a general as well as an antiquarian 
value, and may be read with the certainty of pleasure 
by the seeker after amusement and with a fair prospect 
of gain by those best acquainted with our popular litera- 
ture of past ages. The execution is, moreover, pains- 
taking and accurate, and even when we discovered our 
old friend, Reginald Scot, of the ‘ Discouerie of Witch- 
craft,’ disguised as Reynold Scot in dealing with the 
‘ Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe-garden,’ the mistake, if 
such it be, proves to be in the original volume, and not 
in the transcript. Meanwhile, the teaching of Mr. 
Bickerdyke's work is that of Hogarth’s two pictures, 
‘Beer Street’ and ‘Gin Lane,’ that beer and ale 
strengthen the system and lead to individual and 
national prosperity, and that spirituous liquors are 
the dealliest weapons in the armoury of sin and death, 
Where almost all literature is laid under contribution it 
is needless to speak of the sources of information. Among 
the works, however, which supply the most abundant 





illustrations are Skelton’s ‘Tunnyng of Elynour Rum- 
ming,’ which is frequently quoted, a well-known design 
of the noted ale-wife of Leatherhead being reproduced ; 
the ‘ Works’ of John Taylor, the Water Poet, which more 
abundantly than any other, perhaps. illustrate the prac- 
tices of Shakspeare’s time ; and the ‘ Roxburghe Ballads,’ 
on the approaching completion of which in the Ballad 
Society’s reprints the lover of old literature is to be con- 
gratulated. Chaucer; the author of ‘ Piers Plowman’s 
Vision’; Tusser, of the ‘ Points of Good Husbandry’; 
and scores of other worthies are cited. Upon many 
questions of interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ the latest 
information is supplied. The book may, indeed, be un- 
hesitatingly recommended to general perusal. It is got 
up in admirable style. 


Tue Quarterly Review for October has started what 
bids fair to become a very pretty quarrel in its opening 
discussion on ‘ English Literature at the Universities.’ 
The subject is one of great importance, and, whatever 
the result may be in the particular case selected as a test 
case, the questions involved cannot rest in their present 
condition. In another public question taken up, that of 
the National Gallery, we think there is room for some 
suggestions which we have never seen made. We happen 
to have studied certain foreign portraits there with a 
view to considering their probable identity in the light 
of numismatics. It at once occurred to us that a small 
medallic collection, illustrative of at least the medieval 
foreign portraits, would be of great utility to the student 
of art and of history. A doubtful identity might often 
be readily proved or disproved by this means. We quite 
agree in the desire expressed in the Quarterly article for 
something more than the present very insufficient repre- 
sentation of the charming “ Raphael of Lombardy,” Ber- 
nardino Luini, whose memory must abide with all 
visitors to Milan and Lugano. In the tribute paid to 
the young but vigorous national school of ‘ American 
Poets,’ we have graceful pictures of the “ freshness of 
the fields" in the verse of Whittier, the “ Burns of New 
England,” and of the Platonic idealism of Emerson, who 
“ expounds the Vedas of the violet and reads the secrets 
of the solar track.” Among home and foreign politics 
we have a graphic sketch of the ‘ Bulgarian Plot,’ and 
discussions on the ‘House of Commons as It Ie’ and 
the ‘ New Government and its Work,’ in the former of 
which obstructionist tactics and language are cited as 
bringing low the “ Mother of Parliaments,” while in the 
latter a tone of confidence in the present administration 
brings the Quarterly to a close. 


Tur Edinburgh Review for October opens with an 
article on what it calls ‘ The Third Invasion of France,’ 
in which the reviewer reaches the conclusion, pretty 
generally adopted, we fancy, that Marshal Bazaine was 
throughout false alike to the Emperor and to France. 
There is an oddly ludicrous side to his treachery, which 
called up in our memory the celebrated “ évasion " down 
the cliffs of his island prison in the Bay of Cannes, itself as 
ludicrous a scene as any in the whole story of “ the most 
ignoble soldier who ever received the b@ton of a Marshal 
of France,” In the article on ‘The Architectural His- 
tory of Cambridge’ we have at once a memorial to Prof. 
Willis and a narration of the frequent oscillations of 
taste to which Cambridge bears witness in post-medizval 
English architecture. Science has its full share in the 
articles devoted to ‘ Insect Ravages’ and to the ‘ Aurora 
Borealis,’ the latter of which in particular contains ro 
little food for the general as well as for the scientific 
reader. We demur, however, to the theory that “ Lord 
Derwentwater’s lights" is a name given tothe aurora in 
the “ Lowlands of Scotland ”; it is rather to the North of 
England that Lord Derwentwater’s memory naturally 
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clings. And we do not think the rarity of the auroral phe- 
nomena proven by the little notice apparently taken of 
them in Scotland before the period of the Stuart risings, 
These did but give a point to the observation of them to 
make capital for either side, as capital had been made 
long before of the portents of “ stella cometes,”’ appear- 
ing in the heavens for the warning of evil man, 

Tue Century Magazine, now in the hands of Mr, 
T, Fisher Unwin so far as London is concerned, com- 
mences with November a new volume. A highly in- 
teresting number is furnished, the first article being 
the opening chapters of a ‘ Life of Abraham Lincoln,’ 
by Mersrs. Nicolay and John Hay, private secretaries 
to the president. Some interesting particulars concern- 
ing the pioneer Lincoln, bis life, and melancholy death 
are given. ‘Old Chelsea,’ by Mr. Martin, has some 
capital illustrations, More than one paper is dedicated 
to the war with the South. The continuation of a novel 
by Mr. W. D. Howells, with shorter stories and poems, 
make up a number which, as regards letterpress and 
engravings, is entitled to a high place among magazines 
—The English Illustrated has accounts of Bristol and of 
Coventry, both of them accompanied by numerous 
clever and effective designs, The opening illustration 
must be held as connected with the continuation of Mr. 
Freeman's ‘Some Less Known Towns of Southern 
Gaul.’ itis an excellent picture called ‘ Nimes,’ and de- 
picts the splendid Roman baths of that interesting old 
city. Mr. Freeman deals largely with Aigues Mortes— 
a place which, as he says, has in its way no parallel—and 
with Tarascon and Beaucaire, the twin cities on the 
lower Rhone.—A good article descriptive of travel ap- 
pears in the Cornhill under the title ‘From Corinth to 
the Parthenon.’ It gives an animated picture of life in 
modern Athens. ‘A Prince of Swindlers’ deals with 
the life of Anthelme Collet,’ an impostor who came as a 
worthy successor of Cagliostro and Casanova, There is 
a paper also on ‘Trade Journals,’—Prof. J. Knox 
Laughton supplies Longman’s with a good life of Hoburt 
Pasha, to a great extent a defence ; Mr. F. Boyle sends 
‘An English Vendetta’; and Mr. Andrew Lang gossips 
pleasantly on Genius and other subjects in his ‘At 
the Sign of the Ship.’—In the Gentleman's Mr. J. A. 
Farrer writes learnedly and agreeably of ‘Star Lore’; 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in ‘A London Walk,’ discourses 
upon the chapel of St. Etheldreda in Ely Place, St. Bar- 
tholomew in Smithfield, St. John’s Gateway, the Charter 
House, and Canonbury Tower. Mr. Phil Robinson has 
a paper on ‘ Night Moths and Day Moths,’ whose re- 
habilitation he undertakes ; and Mr. Wittmann writes 
on ‘Von Moser.—The Theatre has an article by Mr. 
Clement Scott entitled ‘French and English,’ which 
gives an animated account of the change of front to- 
wards French actors which the last quarter of a century 
has witnessed; Mr. R. Lee furnishes ‘An Epitome of 
the Drama’; and Mr. Brereton a continuation of his 
‘Players of the Past,’ in which he deals with Mrs. 
Barry.—Writing in the Fortnightly on ‘The Royal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture in France,’ Lady 
Dilke supplies a graphic account of the share in this 
great undertaking of Colbert and Lebrun. Mr. W.S. 
Lilly expatiates at great length on ‘ Materialism and 
Morality.” Prof. Max Miiller bas a paper on ‘ Meta- 

hors,’ and Mr. A. Lang a gossip about ‘ Lady Book- 
overs.’ The unpublished prose of Shelley, ‘A Philo- 
sophical View of Reform,’ into which Prof. Dowden 
gives an insight, is, of course, of highest interest to 
students of tue poet. Miss A. M. F. Robinson and 
Mr, Coventry Patmore are also among the contributors. 
—In the Nineteenth Century Mrs. Arthur Kennard has 
an interesting paper on ‘ Gustave Flaubert and George 
Sand.’ Mr, F, W. H, Myers writes on ‘ Multiplex Person- 





elity,’ and the Bishop of Oxford on ‘ Sisters-in-Law.’ More 
interesting than any other paper is perhaps Dr. Jessopp’s 
disquisition on Cambridge, entitled ‘The Building-Up of 
a University.—‘ Allan Ramsay,’ by Mr. J. L. Robertson, 
furnishes Macmillan with a literary paper of interest 
concerning a man more talked about than read. ‘ The 
Protectorate of Porcolonga’ is one of Mr. Traill’s bril- 
liant conversations. ‘ New Lamps for Old,’ by Mr, W. L. 
Courtney, is thoughtful and valuable; and ‘An Alex- 
andrian Age’ is more clever than convincing. The 
‘ Poetry of the Spanish People’ is also discussed. 

Messrs. CASSELL’s publications for November include 
the Eucyclopadic Dictionary, Part XXXIV., “ Flood- 
ing” to “Franco,” with characteristic articles on 
“ Foundation,” “Force,” “ Flowers,” &c., and with 
illustrations of “ Font,” “ Foot-cloth,” and many other 
words,— Our Own Country, Part XXII., deals with the 
Wye, Monmouth to Chepstow, Aberdeen, and the 
Merioneth coast. The largest illustrations are those of 
the Castle of Harlech and Union Street, Aberdeen, but 
King’s College, Marischal College, Chepstow Castle, Tin- 
tern Abbey, and Barmouth, with many other spots of 
interest, are depicted.—Greater London, Part XVL., is 
principally occupied with Croydon, of the palace and 
church of which, as of Whitgilt’s hospital and other 
spots, views are given. Waddon and Beddington 
are also dealt with.—The conclusion of ‘ Love’s Labour 's 
Lost’ and the beginning of ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream ’ are in Part X. of the Jilustrated Shakespeare, 
which, with an extra sheet, brims over with illustrations. 
—Ebers’s Egypt, Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque, 
Part XIX., gives some striking views of street life in 
Cairo, a fine plate of a dragoman, and some effective in- 
teriors.—-The History of India covers the period from 
1835 to 1841, and depicts the murder of Sir A. Burnes 
and the general incapacity of the conduct of affairs at 
Cabul.— Part VI. of the Life and Times of Queen 
Victoria depicts the year of Revolution, 1848, incidents 
of which in different countries are presented, 


Messrs, E, Durrant & Co., of High Street, Chelms- 
ford, are about to publish by subscription, early in the 
new year, an ‘ Illustrated History of the Monuments found 
in the Churches of Essex, by Mr. Fred. Chancellor, 
‘.S.B 
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Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


P. L. B. (* Riddle: ‘ The noblest object,’ &c.’’).— See 
1st 8. iv. 197. There is no reward for the solution, 

W. R. (* Harvard Family") —Proof as soon as pos- 
sible. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries '”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "’—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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